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NEGRO DIGEST 


The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Although Cleveland’s powerful new hitter 
slumped at beginning of season, he is still 
the best batting potential in baseball today 


LUKE EASTER 
KING OF SWAT? 


BY JAMES GOODRICH 


HE ONE man most baseball ex- 

perts predict will some day do 

what other great sluggers like 
Jimmie Foxx, Hank Greenberg and 
Ralph Kiner couldn’t do—best the 
late Babe Ruth’s 23-year-old record 
of 60 home runs in a single season— 
is a big powerful, left-hand hitting 
first baseman with a special penchant 
for blasting long balls. He’s Luke Eas- 
ter, the Cleveland Indians’ 6-foot-4, 
223-pound sophomore star whose av- 
erage round-trip clouts have boomed 
well over 400 feet. 

As a fence-buster, the 28-year-old 
ex-Negro National and Pacific Coast 
league sensation has deeply impressed 
diamond wiseacres. Notes onetime 
Detroit Tiger standout Del Baker, 
who scouted the John Henry of base- 
ball in PCL competition, “I’ve seen 
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a lot of powerful batters in my time 
but for sheer ability to knock a ball 
great distances, I've never seen any- 
body better than Easter—and I’m not 
excepting Babe Ruth.” 

Luscious Luke (his real name) has 
much in common with the amazing 
Bambino whom he is picked by many 
to succeed as Sultan of Swat. Toa 
degree, he has Ruth’s unusual flair 
for the dramatic and colorful. He, 
like the Babe, began in baseball as a 
pitcher but was quickly shifted to the 
outfield where his knack for hitting 
balls out of a park could be utilized 
regularly. 

Ruth’s former Yankee teammate 
and roommate, San Diego coach Jim- 
my Reese, figures, “Luke is the only 
man I ever saw who can hit as long 
a ball as the Babe. But in one re- 
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spect he’s even greater than Ruth. 
He's got a better eye.” 

Easter admittedly has as sharp a 
pair of batting eyes as can be found 
in the majors today. ‘He has radar 
instead of eyes,” explains one widely 
read sports columnist, ‘“‘and his abil- 
ity to get a solid piece of the ball 
almost every time he swings is nigh 
uncanny.” 

A top Pacific coast catcher, veteran 
Portland star Eddie Fernandez, once 
observed, ‘““You can fool Easter on a 
pitch or so, but he’s likely to come 
back against the same kind of pitch 
and hit it five miles. Always the 
sign of a great hitter.” 

Alertness at bat gives Easter the 
jump on pitchers of all sorts, includ- 
ing those who try to scare him with 
“dustoff” pitches. Last year on the 
West Coast, Portland twirler Ed Liska 
threw at him no less than eight times, 
two of which sailed behind his head 
(highly dangerous pitches because a 
batter trained to fall away from close 
balls is likely to back into them). 
Yet Luke was unmoved. On his sec- 
ond trip to bat with the count two- 
and-two, he simply set himself and 
blasted the ball perilously close to 
Liska’s head. The drive sailed well 
over 450 feet, clearing the center- 
field wall by the margin of a three- 
story building. 

Easter, who uses a heavy 35-ounce 
bat, powders the ball with a smooth, 
effortless swing that belies its terrific 
power. Not a pull hitter, he often 
gets extra base blows to center and 
left fields between fielders instructed 
to play him straightaway. Well- 
heeled students of the century-old 
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game say he has no major hitting 
weakness, can possess left-hand pitch. 
ers with the same monotonous regu- 
larity which he pounds righties. 

Behind Easter’s lusty clouting are 
natural equipment and a keen base- 
ball brain. He studies the opposition 
pitcher from the dugout between in- 
nings, noting closely his character- 
istics—the pattern of his delivery, 
speed of his fast ball and break of 
his curve. Thus when he goes to 
bat, he is usually ready to pounce on 
any kind of pitch. 

Luke likes to “draw” his pitches, 
To get a curve, he has been known 
to get into a crouch, normal hitting 
position for a fast ball. He has 
drawn fast balls many times by stand- 
ing straight as if expecting a curve. 
His unique system has often paid 
off quite handsomely in herculean 
smashes. 

All of the 25 homers he poked in 
80 games as a rookie with the San 
Diego Padres last year were prodi- 
gious slams which still are topics of 
baseball conversation on the West 
Coast. 

The one blow remembered most 
around the Pacific circuit came in 
Hollywood where Easter once cow- 
tailed a drive so low that it made the 
pitcher duck. Yet it landed under 
the clock in left center, 420 feet 
away. Another they talk about was 
slammed in Oakland against the of- 
fering of a lefthander, Charlie Gassa- 
way, for a 350-foot double off the 
leftfield wall, close to the foul line. 

Gassaway, a deputy sheriff in Ten- 
nessee during off season, was inclined 
to discount the Easter fables until he 
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had his pitches blasted all over the 
lot by Luke. “Man, I’m convinced 
now.” he Says. 

Perhaps the hardest blow Easter has 
ever swatted came against the St. 
Louis Browns in an exhibition game 
this past Spring. On his third trip 
to the plate with Larry Doby on 
second base, Luke drilled a shot back 
at the mound that made the crowd 
gasp with fright. Brownie pitcher 
Ned Garver flicked his glove up to 
his face in self-protection. Miracu- 
lously he stabbed the ball but its 
artillery-like power knocked him 
down. 

The legend of Easter, like that of 
Babe Ruth, sometimes gets out of 
control. Last year a white Californian 
swore to his friends that he had seen 
Easter smack a home run over the 
scoreboard in Los Angeles’ Wrigley 
Field, which he never did. 

Slugging baseballs is a natural de- 
velopment of Large Luke, who has 
been devoted to the diamond game 
ever since he was a strapping kid in 
his native St. Louis. He had his sights 
trained on a career in baseball at a 
time when other of his small fry 
friends were dreaming of becoming 
doctors, lawyers or preachers. Today 
he has lost none of his enthusiasm 
for the sport. 

Typical of the fire Easter has for 
the national pastime was perhaps best 
exemplified in a Spring exhibition 
contest this year against the New 
York Giants. Stationed in right field, 
Luke watched as the New Yorkers’ 
muscular catcher, Wesley Westrum, 
tagged a short fly to center where the 
Indians’ Bob Kennedy had dropped 
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deep, expecting a long drive. 

Kennedy knew when he dashed 
toward the plate that he couldn’t make 
the catch. Luke knew it too and 
charged cross-field from right, his 
huge legs chewing up turf. 

Lunging for the ball, he came very 
close to making a sensational catch 
but, in doing so, lost his balance and 
landed on his left shoulder. Pain from 
the injury forced his retirement from 
the game. 

Hours later on the training table 
where his shoulder was strapped with 
yards of tape to speed the healing, 
Luke was asked why he had made an 
all-out effort to stab a ball in a game 
that didn’t really count. 

“You gotta hustle to make this ball 
club,” explained the towering slug- 
ger who had, at that time, already 
won the favor of Indian manager 
Lou Boudreau. 

Luke has been in organized ball 
since 1946 when he hired on with 
the independent Cincinnati Crescents, 
an associate member club of the Ne- 
gro National League. But he was 
knocking at the door at least a year 
before. 

One of his earliest bids was made 
in the summer of 1945 in Chicago 
where he was then employed in a war 
chemical plant. Approaching Manager 
“Candy Jim” Taylor of the Chicago 
American Giants one day, he begged 
for a chance to show his wares. The 
hefty skipper consented but, after 
taking one look at the youth, turned 
him down flatly. “You're too big and 
too awkward,” he told Luke. 

Turning point in Easter’s life came, 
by chance, only a short while later in 
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that same season. He had applied for 
a position with a Windy City indus- 
trial league team on the very day the 
club was scheduled to meet the Amer- 
ican Giants in Washington Park. 

“What's your position?” the team’s 
pilot queried him. 

“I play first and I have played 
shortstop,” Easter replied. 

“Too bad,” was the manager's re- 
tort. ‘I could use you if you were a 
pitcher, but we're full of first base- 
men and shortstops.”’ 

“Well now, that’s just swell,” 
Large Luke twisted the truth. “I’m a 
better pitcher than I am a first base- 
man. Just count me in, I'm your 
pitcher for today and besides I'll hit 
a couple of homers for you, too.” 

Luke, who up to that time had 
never hurled a baseball game, went 
onto the mound and won an incredi- 
ble victory over the pro outfit. But 
even more amazing was his hitting. 
Instead of smacking out the two 
homers he promised, he swatted 
three. 

His performance won him wide 
favor with everybody at that game 
but the one man he wanted to im- 
press most—Giant pilot “Candy Jim” 
Taylor. 

However, on the basis of his su- 
perb exhibition that day, Easter did 
get a contract with the Crescents. 
With the independent club against 
topflight competition, Luke enjoyed 
the hottest home-run streak of his 
illustrious career. He blasted 10 hom- 
ers in 15 games during a series in 
Hawaii, rapped out 15 more in three 
weeks of play throughout the States. 

By 1948, Easter’s vicious hitting 


had attracted Pittsburgh’s Homestead 
Grays, then in need of a long ball 
hitter. He was soon called in to take 
over the batting load left vacant by 
the untimely death of the club's slug- 
ging catcher, Negro homerun king 
Josh Gibson. 

Almost immediately, Easter was a 
success with the Grays, smashing out 
some of the longest clouts in the an- 
nals of Negro major loop ball. One 
of his wallops—a 500-footer—was 
hit well up into the centerfield bleach- 
ers of New York’s Polo Grounds and 
has never been duplicated. 

Since moving from the Negro Na- 
tional League, Easter has steadily im- 
proved his baseball stock. He first 
began to polish off his style early last 
year in Puerto Rico’s winter diamond 
play where his torrid hitting was 
something of a sensation. So well did 
he impress big league scouts with his 
performance that the Cleveland In- 
dians rushed to buy his contract from 
the Homestead Grays. 

Assigned to San Diego by the In- 
dians, Luke reported unheralded ex- 
cept for his gigantean size and calm- 
ly went about his duty of learning to 
play first base in Class AAA ball. 

But before long, he made himself 
heard with a murderous pasting of 
the ball. At the end of his first week 
in the PCL, Easter had a .500 aver- 
age, which included three homers and 
10 runs-batted-in. 

One veteran Coast star noted about 
then, ‘They'll have to build stronger 
fences around this league when Luke 
gets going. God, he’s got power!” 

Not only did Easter’s booming bat 
pay off for the Padres on the score- 
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board but it proved a handsome mag- 
net at the gate as well. In the first 17 
days of the ’49 season, the San Diego 
nine played to a record 101,492 fans 
(51,867 at home, 41,625 on the 
road). 

Luke’s pull with Coast fans, his 
long-ball hitting and .363 batting 
average by the end of June looked 
right rosy to the defending American 
League champion Cleveland Indians, 
then faltering fast behind a pace-set- 
ting New York Yankee team. 

Hopeful that he could hit a ball 
long in the majors, the club called 
him up. To make way for him on the 
team roster, a big favorite with In- 
dian fans, versatile Allie Clark, was 
packed off to San Diego. 

When Luke didn’t hit as expected 
(only 11 hits in 48 times at bat for a 
measly .200), he got the worst 
heckling ever tendered a home player 
in Cleveland's huge Stadium. 

Fan reaction of that sort hasn’t 
tuffled Easter too much. Says he, “I 
hear them and I don’t hear them.” 

Luke is not fearful of his future 
in the majors. “Tl take my chances 
with the fans,” he points out. “I know 
they’re fair-minded. If I hit, they’ll 
like me. If I don’t hit, I don’t deserve 
to be in the lineup.” 

Experts have figured Easter would 
hit big league pitching since early 
last spring when he led the Indians 
in exhibitions with a batting average 
of .333. Among his smashes were 
four tremendous home runs, one 
tiple and three doubles. He batted 
in 14 runs and drew the incredible 
total of 20 bases on balls. His spring 
dlouting won him favor with skeptics. 
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Predictions as to what Easter will 
accomplish as a hitter in the Big 
Show are mostly high. One famed 
Los Angeles sports writer thinks the 
Negro star will hit major league 
hurlers harder than he did those on 


the Pacific Coast. Former Detroit 
Tiger outficlder Jo Jo White, now 
a West Coast manager, says he 
“wouldn't be surprised to see Easter 
start a new Babe Ruth vogue.” 

About such comparison, Luke says 
nothing. His big goal, he points out, 
is. “just to be able to hit .300 and 
play in the World Series.” 

Perhaps the most conservative esti- 
mate of Easter’s performance this 
season is that of Indian vice president 
Hank Greenberg. He observes, ‘Luke 
has the potential ability to bat in 125 
runs for Cleveland.” 

If Easter sets any batting records 
this summer, he will be indebted to 
Indian third base coach Al Simmons, 
ex-Philadelphia Athletics batter and 
outfielder. Simmons has worked dili- 
gently with the big fellow, cautiously 
pointing out his weaknesses. He wants 
Luke to switch from his current habit 
of hitting from the “‘muscle’’ to the 
more effective style of batting from 
the “wrist.” Batters who take their 
cut from the “wrist,” notably Joe Di- 
Maggio and Ted Williams, can wait 
longer than other hitters in selecting 
their pitches, get more power into 
their swing. 

Simmons’ deep interest in Easter 
has left him open for some stiff com- 
ment. Earlier this year in an Indian 
exhibition in Tucson, a fan seated in 
the bleachers behind third base shout- 
ed at him. 
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“You rooming with Luke, Al?” the 
customer called. 

Simmons, of Polish origin, bel- 
lowed back, “If he hits 40 home runs, 
I'll not only room with him, I'll 
caddy for him.” 

How Simmons feels about Easter 
is a fair expression of the Cleveland 
fans’ attitude towards baseball’s 
Punjab. Cleveland fans now know 
that he is not the popoff he was ad- 
vertised to be last summer when he 
came up from the Coast. He seems 
to be a serious, diligent young fellow 
who now realizes that the fences in 
the big leagues are farther away than 
they are in San Diego. 

But Luke is destined to make things 
dangerous for fences around the 
American loop, if you listen to men 
on his club. “He'll do,” is their 
unanimous conviction. 

Luke's baseball repertoire does not 
end with his heavy slugging. As a 
first baseman or outfielder, he can 
cover his post with the finesse and 
assurance of the top performers in 
the Big Show. His fashion of eating 
up yardage around the initial sack or 
in right field with his long legs has 
caused many close observers to re- 
mark, “For a big man, he’s really 
fast.” 

Easter does not come of baseball 
heritage. His father, a strapping 6- 
foot-1, 210-pounder, is a St. Louis 
factory porter. He counts two sisters, 
three brothers, only one of whom is 
athletically inclined. He is not mar- 
ried, 

Luke first developed his proficiency 
in sports as a student in the Mound 


City’s Vashon High where he was a 
star on the school’s softball team. As 
a member of a Saturday league sand- 
lot team, he later became devoted to 
football. He still talks about the thrill 
he used to get from “‘catching a pass 
over my shoulder.” 

For a young man slated to make 
so much history in baseball, Easter is 
unusually at ease. He is cautious only 
around sportswriters, some of whom 
he feels have done him an injustice 
through misquotes which make him 
appear either as a braggart or buffoon. 

A highly respected California 
sports scribe once reported having 
heard Luke say, “I's strictly a good 
hitter with men on bases.” 

More recently San Diego reporter 
Earl Keller swore that Easter starts 
off his breakfast every morning with 
a 75-cent order of orange juice. 

Though Luke is an exceptionally 
large man, he eats only normal meals. 
His special appetite is for cereals and 
vegetable dishes. 

Off duty, he likes to divide his idle 
time between playing card games— 
pinochle, bridge or canasta—and 
reading sports novels. He goes to the 
movies quite frequently, especially 
when the offering is mystery or gang- 
ster. 

Jazz is his favorite music but he 
doesn’t care for bop. He likes to listen 
to good jazz singing, preferably that 
of balladier Billy Eckstine and blues 
singer Ivory Joe Hunter. 

After his playing days in the ma- 
jors, Luke would like to set up a 
sports shop in Cleveland with savings 
from his current handsome salary. 
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Most southerners of good will 
get very little praise— 
they want it that way 


WHITE SOUTHERN FRIENDS 
OF THE NEGRO 


BY ARNA BONTEMPS 


OUTHERN WHITES have al- 
ways insisted that they were the 
Negro’s best friends. The Bilbos 

and the Talmages have been as ready 
to profess friendship and good will 
as have the Hodding Carters and the 
Mark Ethridges. If this does not leave 
the matter sufficiently confused, one 
might add all those others who recite 
with hand on heart, voice quavering 
and faintly alcoholic: 


“O my dear old colored mammy 
in the cabin far away, 

Since you rocked me in the cra- 

dle seems forever and a day.” 


Indeed one of the southern Negro’s 
awkward problems is this kind of 
fondness. 

Southern ante-bellum writings are 
filled with scornful allusions to the 
base intentions and false friendship 
of Northerners who sought to free 


ARNA BONTEMPS, librarian at Fisk 
University, is a Guggenheim Fellow and 
the author and co-author of many books 
for both children and adults. 
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the Negro from slavery. The Garri- 
sons and the John Browns came off 
no better in their day than do the 
sponsors of Civil Rights and FEPC 
in ours. Then as now the contention 
was that the Negro’s real interests 
were being damaged. The oppressors 
of the Negro always manage to con- 
vince themselves, if nobody else, that 
their lashes and exploitation are some- 
how all for the black man’s best good. 
The result has been a tendency by 
Negroes to take a dim view of all 
professions of friendship by southern 
whites. 

Perhaps it is a mark of progress 
that this attitude in turn is weaken- 
ing. When it became apparent that 
the Republican Party does not neces- 
sarily stand for the principles it advo- 
cated in the time of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Negroes began seeing things in 
a new light. They began to discover 
a growing number of white friends 
right in the South. Most of these 
southerners of good will get little 
praise. They want it that way. Ex- 
pressions of friendship for the Ne- 
gro’s cause are likely to expose a 
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Southerner to enemy attacks. Few 
Negroes have lived in a typical South- 
ern community without at sometime 
being party to friendly acts, revela- 
tions of understanding and considera- 
tion which neither the white person 
nor the Negro involved thought it ex- 
pedient to mention. 

In the days of the terror that fol- 
lowed Reconstruction the Negro 
counted on relationships of this kind 
for survival. Each black family had 
its white folks. The bonds—some- 
times continuations of the old pater- 
nalism, sometimes a hush-hush kin- 
ship of blood, but more often just 
friendship based on working together 
or living as neighbors—were of many 
kinds, but through this arrangement 
a certain small measure of human 
decency was preserved under stress. 
Negroes were often saved from rapine 
or murder. And by these acts their 
white friends were purged of their 
sins. The guilt which they felt as a 
result of the whole mess was cleansed 
away in individual cases. 

When one undertakes to judge 
friendship, however, he soon finds 
himself involved in delicate consider- 
ations. Friendship is a hard word to 
define. Appropriate standards by 
which to measure it are not easy to 
find at best. In the Southern situation 
everything is complicated doubly. 

The close and almost life-long 
friendship between William Jennings 
Hale, former president of Tennessee 
A. & I. State College, and P. L. Har- 
nett, Commissioner of Education for 
the state of Tennessee, for example, 
seemed to have in it some of the tra- 
ditional elements. Yet from this as- 
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sociation sprang one of the largest of 
the State educational institutions for 
Negroes with a current enrollment of 
more than 3,000 students, a lay-out 
of buildings and grounds valued at 
more than $914, million. The pattern 
of friendly cooperation across racial 
lines which established this institu- 
tion is by no means unique among the 
backgrounds of southern institutions 
for Negroes, but it is a pattern which 
may not be documented in every de- 
tail in our day—unless it is done by 
a serious novelist. 

Hodding Carter’s friendship with 
Son McKnight as related in Southern 
Legacy and the devotion of William 
Alexander Percy to Ford, described 
in Lanterns on the Levee, are inter- 
esting variations. They show a con- 
tinuation of the relationships of slav- 
ery without actual slavery. Both are 
exceedingly nostalgic, and both ex- 
pose certain longings of their authors. 
Carter’s aims to demonstrate the old 
thesis that friendship between Ne- 
groes and whites in the South can 
exist within the caste system and that 
the relationship can be beautiful and 
satisfactory to all concerned. But the 
demonstration produces a most un- 
comfortable feeling in Negroes who 
read it. Percy's, though even further 
removed from the American notion 
of democracy, actually offends less. 
Percy took a stand against democracy 
and in favor of a classical patrician- 
plebeian system. This at least kept the 
issue clear, and it was over this that 
he poured the warm syrup of his per- 
sonal kindliness. He didn't have to 
think very much about the mores of 
racial segregation because he advo- 
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cated and practiced a way of life that 
ante-dated it. With him it was class, 
not race. Poor whites were trash in 
his book. 

The best that can be said of both 
these is that they represent anachro- 
nisms. Perhaps they mean well, but 
they require an unrealistic definition 
of friendship. They call for respect 
from a party who cannot under the 
circumstances feel that he is respected 
inturn. Friendships of that stripe are 
passing with the old South. But the 
ones that are replacing them are not 
new. Friendships between Negroes 
and whites which begin with a re- 
jection of caste and the tedious and 
offensive etiquette on which caste de- 
pends have a history and a tradition 
in the South. 

Immediately after the Civil War, 
when it seemed to him that the old 
attitude toward Negroes was dying, 
George Washington Cable was one 
of those who approved its passing. 
As a popular literary figure he lec- 
tured throughout the region to au- 
diences composed mainly of survivors 
of the planter aristocracy and reg- 
istered the definite impression that 
most of the people of this group were 
ready for a new deal in racial rela- 
tions. In his judgment this was The 
Silent South, 

Meanwhile a young Kentucky min- 
. ister of the Congregational Christian 
Church founded Berea College and 
took as strong a position on the edu- 
cation of Negroes and whites together 
as he had formerly taken on the issue 
of slavery. John G. Fee was about as 
purposeful as John Brown. No ra- 
cial nonsense was ever tolerated by 
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him, and Negroes attended Berea Col- 
lege along with other students until 
1904 when the state of Kentucky 
passed a segregation law putting an 
end to John Fee's ideal of ‘‘co-educa- 
tion” of the races. Carter Woodson, 
the historian, was one of the Ne- 
groes who attended Berea before the 
change. 

Negroes won a stout friend in the 
South in 1908 when James Hardy 
Dillard gave up the deanship of Tu- 
lane University’s College of Arts and 
Sciences to become President of the 
Negro Rural School Fund, better 
known as the Jeanes Fund. Dillard 
was a scholar and an educator of real 
eminence. He was also a member of 
an old and aristocratic family of Vir- 
ginia, but at Tulane the problem of 
the Negro began to absorb his inter- 
est. Sometime during his tenure 
there, 1891 to 1908, he decided to 
do something about it. His subse- 
quent work as president of the Slater 
Fund, as a member of the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and as an official of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund is an important 
chapter in the history of the region’s 
progress. Dillard University is named 
for him. 

Today the tribe of Cable, Fee and 
Dillard is everywhere in Dixie. Not 
all are as bold as their pioneering 
forebears, but certainly writers like 
Lillian Smith (Strange Fruit and Kill- 
ers of the Dream) and Worth Tuttle 
Hedden (The Other Room) yield 
nothing to Cable in courage or con- 
viction. And there have been editors 
and journalists in the South who 
would go down the line for the Ne- 
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gro’s rights as fearlessfy as any in 
the nation. Sometimes it is not possi- 
ble to do this and remain in the 
region, as the experiences of Thomas 
Sancton and Jennings Perry seem to 
suggest, but Aubrey Williams (the 
Southern Farmer), Ralph McGill 
(the Aflanta Constitution) , and Tarl- 
ton Collier (the Lowisville Courier 
Journal) do not always bite their 
tongues. Jonathan Daniels and Vir- 
ginius Dabney, whose influence and 
activities in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia are not confined to the press, 
are valued as friends by those Ne- 
groes who know them. Both are 
temperate and politically astute, but 
Daniels had an important role in the 
New Deal as it concerned Negroes 
and Dabney has supported legislation 
to abolish segregation in common 
carriers in Virginia. 

The mention of Dabney, of course, 
raises a question. This is the same 
Virginius Dabney who a few years 
ago expressed such alarm in_ the 
Atlantic Monthly about the tempo 
and direction of Negro leadership. 
So one asks, How does a Southern 
white qualify as a friend of the Ne- 
gro? Certainly he does not have to 
agree with the Negro leadership of 
the moment. Negroes themselves do 
not all agree with it. But one thing 
is basic. A Negro is not likely to 
trust as a friend a white Southerner 
who is insensitive to the sin of seg- 
regation. The measure of the friend's 
opposition to the custom, of course, 
must take into account his status in 
the region and his exposure to re- 
prisal, for sometimes his influence is 
likely to be in similar proportion, but 
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he can’t condone this violation of 


human dignity. 

The mantle of John G. Fee did not 
fall exclusively on ministers of his 
own communion. Dr. Will W. Al- 
exander pastored Methodist churches 
in Tennessee before withdrawing 
from the ministry to allow his con- 
victions greater range. He became 
Executive Director of the old Com- 
mittee on Interracial Cooperation in 
1919 and thereby began a career com- 
parable to Dillard’s in its devotion to 
the improvement of the Negro’s con- 
dition in the South. One of his fear- 
less colleagues on the Committee was 
Rev. Ashby Jones, a Baptist minister 
of Atlanta. Rev. Charles Jones of 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is a 
Presbyterian whose church has an or- 
dinance which states that membership 
is open to all races and creeds. In 
this policy the minister has had the 
full support of his most distinguished 
member, former President of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and now 
U. S. Senator Frank P. Graham. The 
position taken hy Monsignor T. James 
McNomaro of Savannah, a Catholic 
churchman, is equally uncompromis- 
ing on the issue of the brotherhood of 
man and equality before God. And 
in Raleigh the Rev. Frederick Eutsley 
of the United Church continues to 
hold out against segregation in a 
church in which a strong minority 
still angrily opposes his views. 

Dillard’s successors are a steadily 
increasing group of Southern whites 
whose concern for the Negro’s wel- 
fare and the influence of that welfare 
on the region has drawn them into 
the work of organizations and agen- 
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cies concerned with large area prob- 
lems in which the Negro is important. 
Guy Johnson and Howard Oduum of 
the University of North Carolina are 
among them. Others include George 
Mitchell and Mrs. M. E. Tilley of the 
Southern Regional Council, James A. 
Dombrowski and Clark Foreman of 
the Southern Conference on Human 
Welfare, Frank McCallister of the 
Georgia Workers Education Service 
and Myles Horton of the Highlander 
Folk School—all representing active 
groups and all dedicated to a new 
South. 

No less determined to lift the curse 
from the region are a host of individ- 


in an oar in the Negro’s interest. 
Edgar Sterne in New Orleans, Chair- 
man of the board of Dillard Univer- 
sity, and C. Arthur Bruce of Mem- 
phis, Chairman of LeMoyne College’s 
board, are wealthy friends with power 
and influence. Miss Elta C. Roberts, 
employed by a law firm in Abilene, 
Texas, has proved her friendship on 
a community level. She has without 
fanfare placed collections of Negro 
books in the library of Hardin Sim- 
mons College and in the libraries of 
high schools in her home city. First 
she educated herself on the Negro. 
Then without help from any quarter 
she undertook to educate the people 


uals who in their own places, each in of her city. She is making head- 
his own way, have not hesitated to put — way. 
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; SUGAR CHILE IN THE CHIPS 

FRANKIE (SUGAR CHILE) ROBINSON, famed child boogie- 

y woogie star was walking with his tutor down State Street in Chicago 


recently when he was attracted by a jewelry auction. As he entered 
y the store a charm bracelet was going on the block. Highest bid was 
75 cents and the tiny star immediately offered $1. The auctioneer 
looked at Sugar Chile in amazement and exclaimed: “Any child 
with nerve enough to bid $1 should get this for nothing’’—where- 
€ upon he presented the bracelet to Master Robinson, who, because of 
his tremendous earnings, probably could better afford the $1 than 
any person in the room! 
Irv. Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
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Fame comes swiftly to shy author 
of Annie Allen who has won nearly 
every honor and prize in the field 


THE LIFE OF A 
PULITZER POET 


BY FRANK HARRIOTT 


66 OBODY believed it. Not 
even my little boy believed 
it. He lay on the couch, 

chin cupped in his hands, and shook 

his head. ‘You didn’t win it,’ he kept 
saying. ‘You didn’t. Didn't. Didn't” 

And I guess I didn’t believe it either 

first.” 

Gwendolyn Brooks was referring 
to the telephone call which informed 
her that she had won a Pulitzer Prize. 
The $500 award—the first ever 
granted to a Negro—was based on 
her second book, Annie Allen, a col- 
lection of poems which tell the story 
of a Negro woman as daughter, wife 
and then mother on Chicago’s South 
Side. 

“Vd never even allowed myself to 
think I might be considered for 2 
Pulitzer Prize,” she went on, ‘‘let 
alone win one. When I heard the 
news, I was so excited I could hardly 
talk.” 
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Miss Brooks, a shy, slim brown 
young woman of 32, was perched on 
the arm of a chair in the Chicago 
housin project apartment where she 
lives with her husband, Henry Blake- 
ly, and their nine-year-old son, Henry, 
Jr. Still overwhelmed by the honor 
of being awarded the much-coveted 
prize, she recalled the first moments 
of excitement after hearing the good 
news. 

“Henry, Jr., wasn’t alone in not 
being able to believe what had hap- 
pened,” she said. “I called my 
mother and told her. ‘You didn't, 
she stammered. I called my husband. 
‘You didn’t!’ he exclaimed. Then I 
called several friends. ‘You didn't!’ 
they protested. To them the news 
was as unbelievable as it was to me. 

“The next day was wholesale con- 
fusion,” she remembered. ‘The 
phone kept ringing and ringing. | 
could hardly get my work done.” 
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Newspapers, magazines and press 
associations called. Photographers 
turned up to take her picture. Friends 
she hadn't heard from in years sent 
congratulations. Telegrams poured 
in. 
“And people in the neighborhood 
started dropping in just to see what 
I looked like. They looked at me, 
all right, but there was no telling 
how | impressed them.” 

Although several weeks had 
elapsed since she was awarded the 
prize, Miss Brooks was still receiving 
visitors and telephone calls. ‘‘People 
call up wanting me to read their 
poetry,” she said. “One person 
wanted to send 80 poems. I had to 
say no to that because I had too much 
work of my own to worry about. 

“A few people invite themselves 
over. Some ask: ‘Miss Brooks, how 
can I break into print, too?” Then 
they want me to criticize their poems. 
I'm afraid I’m not a very comprehen- 
sive critic, but a couple of them were 
impressed enough with me to ask me 
to sell them copies of my book. I 
did.” 

Gwendolyn Brooks’ first volume of 
poetry, A Street in Bronzeville, was 
published in 1945. Widely ac- 
claimed, it established her as one of 
the nation’s leading poets, paved the 
way for her to receive two Guggen- 
heim Fellowships and grants from 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. In 1945, she was also chosen 
asone of Mademoiselle magazine's 10 
women of the year. 

Miss Brooks is presently at work 
on a novel—a collection of loosely 
connected stories to be called The 
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Gwendolyn Brooks 


and Son Henry 


Bronzeville Story. 1 asked if win- 
ning the Pulitzer Prize had affected or 
changed her attitude toward her writ- 
ing. 
“Not in the least,” she replied, 
quickly. “I feel the same way I felt 
before winning the prize.” She 
paused, deep in thought. “Some 
critics said my first book had plenty 
of humanity,” she continued, ‘but no 
technical refinement. Other critics 
said I achieved technical refinement 
in my second book, but lost my hu- 
manity. So in my new book I’ve been 
trying to strike a balance between the 
two.” 

Because of her sudden prominence 
after winning the Pulitzer Prize, Miss 
Brooks said she received at least two 
dozen invitations to read her poetry 
and give talks on race relations. 

“But I’ve turned most of them 
down. There's nothing like knowing 
your limitations. The reason I'm a 
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writer is because I’m not good at ex- 
pressing myself orally. When you 
make a mistake on paper you can cor- 
rect it, but you have to live with a 
mistake when you express it while 
speaking.” 

So she has been expressing herself 
with written words practically all her 
life. As a small child she startled 
her parents, David and Keziah, by 
addressing them in “rhymed speech.” 
#At the age of 13 her first poem was 
published in American Childhood 
magazine. When she was 17 she be- 
came a weekly contributor to the C/v- 
cago Defender poetry column, where 
in two years 75 of her poems ap- 
peared. And in 1937 her writings 
became important enough to be in- 
cluded in two anthologies of Amer- 
ican poetry. 

During this period she was ex- 
tremely retiring even though gaining 
recognition as a poet. ‘I was very 
shy and self-conscious—much more 
so than now,” she added. “I knew 
I wasn’t pretty or popular and was 
actually afraid to walk down the 
street because I was so sure people 
would criticize me. So I stayed home 
most of the time, living in a very per- 
sonal world of my own.” 

Miss Brooks said it wasn’t until 
she married Henry Blakely, also a 
Wilson Junior College student, that 
she began to lose some of her social 


backwardness. Blakely, who is now 
co-owner of an auto repair shop, is a 
poet too, but devotes only occasional 
time to it because he feels no one 
family can support two poets. 

Now a third poet is beginning to 
blossom in the Blakely family. Henry, 
Jr., has a way with words, too. He's 
always writing poems and stories. A 
year ago he wrote a poem called The 
Clouds. It goes: 

It seems like the clouds hold 

hands 

And go about the skies in glossy 

ways 

And look at me while I wash 

the pans. 

I have not seen them in days. 


“We don’t know for sure if he 
wants to be a poet because he talks 
about being a painter too,’’ said Miss 
Brooks. ‘‘But one thing we are sure 
of. Fame will never turn his head. 
He came in for his share of attention 
when I won the Pulitzer Prize. Teach- 
ers at his school kept congratulating 
him on his mother and he began to 
feel important. But do you know 
what he said the other day? He said: 
‘All the attention is wearing off now 
and I sure am glad. I don't like to be 
so famous. You have too many peo- 
ple talking to you. You never have 
any peace.’ ” 
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Do You Remember & & & 


BON BON 


ELL known because of his 

records and radio appearances, 

few white people knew that 
Bon Bon was a Negro until 1935, 
when he began singing with the late 
Jan Savitt’s band. In the seven years 
that followed he toured with Savitt, 
appearing in the nation’s theaters, 
colleges and ballrooms—earning for 
himself the distinction of being the 
first big name Negro vocalist to be 
under contract to an all-white band. 

Today Bon Bon, who is married 
and the father of two young sons, has 
a daily, hour-long radio show on a 
small Philadelphia station. He inter- 
views guests, acts as an inquiring re- 
porter, and awards a box of Bon Bon 
candy daily to a Mother of the Day. 
The Bon Bon show, which has been 
described as a “Negro showcase for 
the city of brotherly love,”’ is less than 
a year old, but already it has a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

The singer’s theatrical career began 
early. In 1924, when he was 12 years 
old, Bon Bon (his: real name is 
George Tunnell) walked off with a 
$5 first prize at an Atlantic City am- 
ateur show after singing Irving Ber- 
lin's All Alone to unprecedented 
applause. This set him on the road 
to fame. 

A year later Bon Bon made his first 
radio appearance as one of a team 
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called The Kandy Kids—Lollipop 
and Bon Bon. The name stuck. A 
few years later, securely established 
as a singer, he began making records 
for the Columbia and Brunswick re- 
cording companies. News of his tal- 
ent soon spread to Europe, and in 
1933 he gave a “command perform- 
ance” for England's royal family. 

Before signing up with Savitt, Bon 
Bon had appeared with such famous 
music world names as Jimmy Lunce- 
ford, Duke Ellington, Louis Arm- 
strong, Ethel Waters, Cab Calloway 
and Bill Robinson. Backed by Savitt’s 
band, he made more than 100 records, 
among which were memorable hits 
like 720 in the Book, It's a Wonder- 
ful World, Indian Summer and El 
Rancho Grande. 


Behind every successful man there 
is a woman, but too often that 
woman is no longer his wiie 


Wives Who Put 
Husbands 
Through 
School 


BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


N A large eastern city today there 
lives a divorced woman, well past 
her mid-forties, who calls home 

a tiny one-room apartment. She has 
few friends and seems content only 
to go back and forth to her job from 
day to day. Occasionally she ventures 
out at night to see a movie or visit 
with friends, but beyond this her life 
remains exceedingly dull—almost as 
if she had wished it so. She has lived 
thus for nearly 20 years, obviously 
heart-broken, disillusioned, a  self- 
made spinster, toiling daily for her 
self support. 

This woman, suppose we call her 
“Mrs. X,”’ is not alone in her world 
of seclusion and self-imposed retire- 
ment. There are hundreds like her 
in every large city—abandoned wom- 
en, castoff wives from successful hus- 
bands whose educations they made 
possible, but who themselves for one 
reason or another seem no _longet 
needed once college days are ovet 
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and husband begins his rise to pro- 
fessional success. It is a tragedy re- 
peated in many, many divorce court 
cases, but often hidden in such vague 
legalese as “incompatibility,” ‘‘cruel- 
ty,” or perhaps “desertion.” 

What happened to "Mrs. X’’ is 
typical. 

She had a good job, feil in love 
with a young medical student and got 
married. Her income was sufficient 
to provide for the upkcep of their 
home as well as his college expenses, 
so it was agreed that she would con- 
tinue working until he could finally 
hang out his shingle. For seven years 
she played the role of chief wage 
earner, paying all the bills, buying 
her own clothes and his, sending him 
enough spending money to enjoy a 
few beers with the boys once in a 
while, and somehow managing to save 
enough to allow for occasional visit- 
ing. 

On the surface there was nothing 
wrong with this arrangement since 
both had agreed to it, but the tragedy 
lies in the fact that she, having 
worked tirelessly to keep him in 
school, had neglected to develop or 
cultivate the necessary social contacts 
which he thought would enable him 
to progress rapidly in his profession. 
When he finally did come out of 
school he sought another woman who 
could supply these “‘socially impor- 
tant connections” and in time he 
asked his faithful, hard-working wife 
for a divorce. She didn't contest it; 
there was no scandal. He went his 
way, later marrying his social butter- 
fy, and “Mrs. X,” badly disillusioned 
and shamefully hurt, dropped out of 
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sight into a life of virtual obscurity. 
Friends say she is still carrying a torch 
for him after all these years. 

What mistake did ‘Mrs. make? 
For all practical purposes none. She 
was simply a victim of one of the 
oldest dilemmas confronting ambi- 
tious brides who hopefully choose 
their husbands from among the list 
of college prospects voted ‘most like- 
ly to succeed,” but who must pay the 
freight to set him on the road to 
success. 

This question of “wives helping 
husbands through school” certainly 
has been tossed around enough at aft- 
ernoon bridge parties and milady’s 
sewing circles, but ask a dozen or 
more marriage counselors for a suit- 
able solution and you'll probably get 
a dozen or more varied answers. 
There just doesn’t seem to be a solu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, there never have 
been enough men to go around, and 
fewer still are those prize catches— 
the professional men—who poten- 
tially can provide the security hoped 
for by most women in striking a mar- 
riage bargain. ; 

For the Negro woman, especially 
those of the middle and upper-middle 
class, the situation is even more acute 
because to them, marrying a Negro 
professional is perhaps not only their 
surest stake in future security, but 
their life membership card as well in 
whai constitutes Negro society. If 
there aren’t enough eligible Negro 
professionals around, as is almost al- 
ways the case, “Miss Middle-Class”’ 
must look to the colleges for a future 
bridesroom, and if marriage comes 
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before graduation, as it frequently 
does, it doesn’t matter to her that she 
must foot the bills for herself and her 
promising young professional as long 
as she thinks she’s got him hooked. 

The urgency of this problem per- 
haps is even more exaggerated today 
since G.I. Joe, with a little financial 
help from Uncle Sam, has taken a 
keener interest in education. 

If his college days were interrupted 
by war he comes back to find that the 
girl he left behind has not ac- 
quired a diploma, but is piling up a 
rather tidy bank account and is will- 
ing to share it with him, JF and 
WHEN he slips the wedding band 
over the engagement ring. She, in 
the wartime interim, has aged a little 
beyond her “'best-chance’’ years for 
snaring a marital mate, so figuring 
that her nest egg will carry them 
over the rough spots until his $120 
monthly government stipend starts 
rolling in, she is eager to get married. 

He, of course, is deluded into 
thinking that his $120 each month 
will help bear his share of the house- 
hold load, so the wedding date is set, 
they get married. But the crisis comes 
a few months and a few unpaid bills 
later. Household furnishings have 
played havoc with her nest egg; 
weekly expenses don’t seem to fit 
into the ‘‘two-can-live-as-cheaply-as- 
one” formula; and high rent which 
ranges in the big cities from $60 to 
$90 per month leaves him with little 
more than carfare and cigarette money 
out of his government benefit check. 

Soon the little wife begins to nag 
about “having to pay ALL the bills,” 
and G.I. Joe, unhappy because he’s 
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forced to play the role of the pro. 
vided-for rather than the provider, 
nags back. Sometimes divorce is the 
only solution to their problem, even 
before the graduation date. 
Working wives and student hus- 
bands are today perhaps at an all time 
high as a result of the war. That 
many of these turn-about arrange. 
ments aren’t working out too well is 
perhaps best seen in the fact that this 
was made the subject of a student 
conference held not too long ago at 
the University of Illinois where al- 
most one student in every five is mar- 


ried. In answer to their most popular 


question of whether the wife should 
help the husband through school, one 
faculty counselor made this offhand 
observation: 

“IT don’t think student marriages 
are dangerous, but I think they can 
be awkward. I certainly won't enjoy 
asking my wife for money. Maybe 
we both might get to resenting the 
situation. 

“It depends, of course, on the ma- 
turity of the couple. If they are ready 
for marriage, I would say they should 
try to find a way to manage instead 
of prolonging their engagement two 
or three years.” 

Essentially this business of wives 
helping husbands through school 1s 
basically a risk each woman must take 
for herself. She must decide if the 
man she chooses ‘‘for better or worse” 
will ultimately be worse than better. 
For her it is an investment much the 
same as taking a flier on the stock 
market. If she loses she can matk it 
up to experierice; if she wins she has 
struck a good bargain and can well 
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be proud to be the wife of ‘Mr. Suc- 
cess’ with all his titles, community 
respect, Cadillacs, and six-figure bank 
accounts. 

Indeed the days of the dowry are 
over. But spinsterhood doesn’t offer 
a very rosy future for today’s lass be- 
tween 25 and 30 who unfortunately 
had to wait out four years of war only 
to find that the 21-year-olds are more 
eagerly sought in the marital market. 
You can’t blame the young lady if 
she assumes the role of the man, be- 
comes a little more aggressive, and 
doesn’t mind spending her money to 
finance his delayed education. Her 
goal is a man and if the only obstacle 
in her way happens to be his lack of 
funds to complete his education it 
matters little to her even if there is 
always the danger that she might suf- 
fer the same fate as Mrs. X. She 
probably reasons it’s better to spend 
her twilight years with a few memo- 
ries, a pile of love letters and a stack 
of “paid” tuition receipts, than never 
to have known love at all. 

It is tragic that the woman must 
sometimes sacrifice herself on the 
marital altar in launching ‘Mr. Suc- 
cess,"’ but it isn’t always true that she 
must deal herself a losing hand. 
There are many instances of women 
who have seen their investments in 
student husbands pay off in blissful 
dividends of marital happiness. The 
best example of this perhaps concerns 
a happily married Negro couple in 
a large city bordering on the upper 
South. 

As the story goes, the wife, after 
teaching several years in the local 
high school, got a crush one year on 
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one of her youthful-looking gradua- 
ting students. She made no effort to 
hide her romantic interests and in 
time the student, who was then of an 
age to be flattered by the attentions 
of an older woman, began seeing her 
regularly. They were secretly married 
a short time later, and using part of 
her savings, he enrolled in one of the 
better schools for Negroes. 

In summers he worked at table 
waiting jobs, earning enough to buy 
a new wardrobe for the next semester, 
but it was common knowledge in the 
community that it was largely the 
schoolteacher’s monthly paycheck that 
was taking care of his tuition and 
other incidental expenses. 

Fortunately, her work, being less 
rigorous, made no harsh demands on 
her attractiveness and by the time her 
secretly married husband had com- 
pleted four years of college maturity, 
the two looked more like husband 
and wife rather than mother and son. 
He, too, went into the teaching pro- 
fession and both then had the same 
social status. Since there were no 
children it was no problem for her 
to continue in her job, and with their 
combined income they were able to 
buy their own home, furnish it 
throughout, and settle down to being 
husband and wife. 

Today they are still happily mar- 
ried after nearly 15 years together, 
and there is no apparent indication of 
a breach between them now or in the 
future. 

The heart of the situation then is 
clear. A woman should and must 


know whether she is dealing with a 
man or a louse, a male or a rotter, 
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whether he will or will not, knowing women know from having helped 
that she has suffered years of self- make the man but not having him 
privation, cast her aside like a used later for her own husband. 

garment that has filled its purpose ‘The « 
and is no longer needed. This is the woman behind every successful man” 
dilemma that she alone must decide. ; 

But in deciding, if she can by some _— pagin? - right, but he probably 
method determine her and his—their Wasn't thinking of the women who 
future together—she will never live paid for that success then lost the 
in that awful loneliness so many man. 


THE PRICE OF EFFICIENCY 


AN EFFICIENCY EXPERT went in to see the boss about his 
vacation. He came out with a hangdog expression on his face. 
Asked what was wrong, he replied: “I only get one week. 
The boss says I'm so efficient I can have as much fun in one week 


as other people have in two.” 
Christian Herald 
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LETTER FROM HAITI 


BY JAMES O. PLINTON 


Third of a Series 


HE sleek four-engined airliner 

from which I got my first 

glimpse of Haiti was a far cry 
from the tiny Santa Maria from 
whose deck Columbus first spied the 
Caribbean island some five centuries 
ago. And I’m sure that the elation 
the great explorer must have felt was 
no greater than my own surprised 
delight upon ‘‘discovering” the fabu- 
lous Pearl of the Antilles in 1946. 

The giant, silvery Pan-American 
Airways DC-4 lowered her nose a 
bit and descended gradually between 
the long greenish-brown mountain- 
peninsulars which lay parallel like 
two majestic lions, guarding the daz- 
zling white buildings on its eastern 
tip—the City of Port-au-Prince. Peer- 
ing out through the sweating port- 
holes, we passengers watched wide- 
eyed as the little city grew larger 
and larger with our approach. 

The steward’s amplified voice star- 
tled us back to reality: ‘Fasten your 
seat belts, please—no smoking.” Then 
the dream city disappeared under 
our wing and we could do nothing 


JAMES O. PLINTON, JR., former pilot 
in the famed 99th Fighter squadron, is 
proprietor of a thriving business, the 
Haitian-American Dry Cleaning Company. 
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but sit back, gaze at the mountains 
which now towered above us, and 
wait in breathless anticipation. Five 
minutes later, we taxied up to a 
neat little white stucco building and 
the engines were suddenly silent. 

The big starboard door in the 
plane's belly swung open and a wave 
of exotic, sweet-smelling tropical air 
surged into the cabin. That was 
September, 1946, and was: my first 
taste of Haiti, the tropic paradise that 
was to become my home. 

My first reaction, strangely, was one 
of a traveler returning to his beloved 
homeland after a long time abroad. 
I was one of six Americans imported 
by the now ex-President Dumar- 
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sais Estime, to work with the gov- 
ernment on its new Industrial Devel- 
opment Plan as technical advisors and 
temporary directors. We three ‘‘fly- 
boys’ in the group were to set up an 
international airline operation, fly- 
ing the Haitian flag: Capt. Fred 
Hutcherson, ex-ferry pilot of Evans- 
ton, Ill., Perry H. Young of Oberlin, 
Ohio, former Tuskegee army flight 
instructor, and I, ex-officio of the 
Latin American Airways in Ecuador 
(first full-sized airline with Negro of- 
ficials) . 

We piled into the big American- 
built automobiles and were driven 
down Le Grande Rue, the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare, to our hotel. As 
we moved slowly through the busi- 
ness section, we were surrounded on 
every side by masses of Negroes of all 
colors, sizes and state-of-dress- 

Every Haitian, regardless of his 
station in life, is possessed of a vast 
amount of pride; the type of pride 
which repels invasions rather than 
launches offensives ; the type of pride 
that makes it possible for any woman 
to walk throughout this country on 
the darkest night without the slight- 
est fear. 

But on the other hand, it is the type 
of pride that in 1929 hurtled a small 
group of outraged citizens armed 
only with machetes and farm imple- 
ments against a detachment of heav- 
ily armed foreign soldiers. It is the 
kind of pride whose bearer stands 
beside you at the weekly band con- 
cert in his cheap $5 white drill suit 
and feels neither inferior nor envious 
of you in your expensive gabardine. 

The major basis for this pride is 
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the Haitian’s firm knowledge that his 
citizenship is not a second-class one, 
His rights are just as important and 
as well protected as his neighbor's, 
regardless of his color, occupation, 
or social status. 

Haiti is an independent Republic 
of some 4,000,000 people occupy- 
ing about one-third of the island of 
Hispanola, which lies 100 miles south 
of Cuba. It differs from most of the 
neighboring countries in two respects: 
it is a French and Creole speaking 
country and ever since its independ- 
ence in 1802 it has been “owned and 
operated,”” so to speak, by Negroes. 

The capital, Port-au-Prince, is a 
tropically beautiful city. Huddled 
far back between the mountains on 
the northern and southern peninsulas 
on the eastern tip of the Bay of Go- 
nave, it is the undisputed hub of all 
social, political and industrial activ- 
ity. Housed in its dazzling white 
palace and government buildings are 
offices of the President and _ his 
ministers, senators and deputies, who 
guide the political destinies of the 
people. The row of cream-colored 
buildings near the outskirts are the 
city’s medical, dental, law, pharmacy 
and engineering schools. On all four 
sides of the city long black and sil- 
ver smokestacks reveal the presence 
of large sugar, sisal, cotton textile 
and mahogany-craft factories. (Sisal 
is something like a pineapple plant 
without fruit. The long pointed 
leaves are processed into a hemp-like 
fibre used for rope, rugs, and other 
articles. ) 

Haiti, and especially Port-au-Prince, 
has the most constant and agreeable 
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climate in the entire hemisphere. The 
temperature rarely goes below 65 or 
above 90 degrees Fahrenheit. A 30- 
minute drive back from Port-au- 
Prince to Petionville or Kenscoff and 
the temperature is rejuvenatingly 
brisk. There are only a few days 
when the turquoise sky is completely 
covered with clouds even during the 
two short rainy seasons. The usual 
tropical scourges — typhoons, hurri- 
canes and earthquakes—by-pass Haiti 
completely. If for no other reason 
than its perpetually delightful cli- 
mate, this country would still deserve 
it soubriquet, Pearl of the Antilles. 

Aside from a few perennials like 
Dr. Mercer Cook, Dr. Binga Dis- 
mond and Attorney Raymond Pace 
Alexander, Negro visitors to this Ne- 
gro republic have been scarce. There 
is only one American Negro in busi- 
ness for himself here in Haiti. and 
that is myself. 

Happily, there are half a dozen 
colored Americans, newcomers who 
are either on official assignment or 
ate holding down important jobs. 
Foremost among these is Giles A. 
Hubert, former head of the depart- 
ment of economics at Fisk Univer- 
sity, who is the first and only career 
Foreign Service officer in the United 
States Embassy here. 

Perry Young, who came with our 
mission in 1946, set up a small fly- 
ing school, but gave it up to become 
pilot and chief of maintenance for 
SHADA, largest sisal producing com- 
pany in Haiti. His brother William, 
a recent arrival, is his assistant. A 
young Memphis school teacher, Miss 
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Kay Bryan, was sent over by the 
Episcopal Church to teach in its 
school a few months ago. 

There are also a few colored Amer- 
icans married to Haitians. The for- 
mer Inez Smith of New York City 
is the wife of lawyer Christian La 
Porte, a former cabinet member, and 
Wini Mason, well-known New York 
jewelry designer, married artist Jean 
Chenet last year. 

It is possible, without trying too 
hard, to spend just as much money 
in this country as anywhere else if 
you live high and prefer your straw- 
berries in February. On the other 
hand, the reasonably conservative and 
resourceful person will find that he 
can live on about one half of what 
it costs to live in the States, and 
enjoy the additional luxuries of a 
servant or two, membership in one 
of the fine private clubs, and a couple 
of nights of outside drinking. For 
as cheap as $3 per month, member- 
ship in a club entitles one to use all 
facilities including swimming pool 
and tennis courts. Bar prices are 15 
to 20 cents a drink. 

It would take a lifetime to visit all 
of the historic spots in scenic Haiti, 
greatest of which is the Citadel, built 
by Henri Christophe 150 years ago. 
Unlike many foreign countries, Haiti 
has a simple exchange system. Amer- 
ican money is used as much as Haitian 
money and even if exchanged the 
rates never vary. You always get 
dollar for dollar. 

Haiti is only five hours south of 
Miami by air, and a never to be for- 
gotten experience. 
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CHARLEY 


Well Who Do You Know? 
“ Special privilege is something we have never liked. Seems like to us every 
guy should have an equal chance at everything there is, regardless of who he 
is or who he knows. 

Recently we have been trying to forget we could know a lot of people and 
strings, as a newsman, and just trying to get along like any other little guy. So 
far, results haven't been too encouraging. 

First off, when we cut our hand dangerously deep, we passed up’the front 
door of the hospital wherein a lot of docs we went to school with, pal around 
and drink with, hold forth. We went around to the emergency entrance. 

It was Sunday afternoon, not the rush hour for cuts, and the haughty 
receptionist was talking to a friend. We bled patiently on her desk until she 
got thru, and then asked to have the cut dressed. 

“Well, you'll have to wait your turn, and pay the fee in advance, and fill out 
this card,” she said. 

“How long will the wait be?” we asked. 

“That I wouldn't know, there are plenty ahead of you,” she said. 

“Well, thank you ma’m,”’ we said and after a look at the little folks suffering 
and waiting, we beat it on around to the front door where the first doc we saw 
yelled, ‘‘Migawdamity, come in here and let me fix that hand.” 

Then there was the time we got up early and stood in line for a ticket toa 
popular event, like little folks must do. Twice, brother newsmen came by and 
said, ‘“You know you don't have to stand in line,”’ but we stayed. 

Hours later when the window opened up, a swarm of lazy guys who had 
stayed in bed came up and talked those in front of us into getting a ticket for 
them. So instead of 100 people in front of us, it amounted to a thousand. 

We fumed and sweated and waited and finally got a bad ticket. Our un- 
sympathetic newsmen friends said it served us right. 

Back when we used to believe it mattered, we pulled all kind of strings and 
got low number license tags. This year we tried just being near the first in 
line when they first went on sale. Ha! We got one in six numerals. 

Well anyway, we are trying. But we shudder to think what would have 
happened if we had just waited for a new car to come through one of the lists 
we had our names on three vears ago. Tch! Tch! 
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Policy 
B Two prominent colored women 
you know were shopping recently in 
Hecht’s big popular department store 
in Washington. Tired and hungry 
they sat down at the lunch counter. 
The colored waitress gave them 
menus but the white manager came 
and asked them to move ‘down 
there.” He meant to the back end of 
the counter where there-are no seats. 
When they refused he stated flatly: 
"No colored people are served here.” 
The shoppers sought out the per- 
sonnel manager and in spite of being 


Move Over 


# Housing intended for occupancy by Negroes, is looking up. 


CHEROKEE 


shunted hither and yon, cornered him 
after waiting until he allegedly re- 
turned from lunch. They gave him 
the dickens as only angry wemen can 
and he called the cafe manager ia 
their presence and told him, “You 
know this is against Hecht’s policy. 
Don't let it happen again.” 

“What is Hecht’s policy?” the 
shoprers insisted on knowing. 

“Well, if after the manager asks 
you to move, you refuse,” said the 
personnel manager, ‘‘then he’s sup- 
posed to serve you right there.” 


It has been 


touch and go, plagued by some things which should have aided. 


Supreme Court decisions frowning on racial covenants, temporarily clamped 
things instead of opening them. Slum Clearance programs were really “'re- 
development programs’’ aimed not at giving slum dwellers decent housing, 
but at turning slums into parks or riverside drives. Nobody wanted colored 
and white tenants mixed, nobody wanted to open up new “Negro neighbor- 
hoods” in desirable areas. 

The flood that broke the dam, was profits. Somehow it got around to 
people with money, that Negroes are good risks as home buyers. (FHA has 
been trying to tell ‘em this for years.) They will pay more for less in bad 
neighborhoods and miss less payments than white buyers. 

Since the December 1949 screaming over breaking the covenants, things 
hve boomed. In January and February 1950 alone, more mortgages on 


housing available to Negroes was insured by the government than in the 
whole year of 1949. 


There have been intezesting sidelights. Negro farmers are being briefed 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


by Negro extension agents in the South, on how to go about getting govern- 


ment aid for improving their housing. 


In Texas, Emmett Randolph, a col- 


ored extension agent, has been appointed as a State housing specialist. 
Administrator Foley of Housing and Home Finance Agency, where Frank 

Horne, adviser on Negro housing matters and his staff are employed, put 

Robert (Bob) Weaver and George Weaver (CIO) on his 20-man slum ad- 


visory committee. 


Housing Expediter Tighe Wood showed by countless bitter examples that 
if rent controls are abandoned, Negro renters may expect to pay twice to 10 


times as much rent. 


Veteran’s Administration called attention to fact all guaranteed GI mott- 
gages must be on property free of racial covenants. 

An all-Negro town, Robbins, Illinois (stranded industrial population) was 
among first communities to get on reservation list for slum clearance. 

Most intriguing item was a house-for-sale-to-colored ad in the Washing- 
ton Star which began: ‘Free turkey with purchase.” 


Believe It and Laugh 


The 49th State of an all-Negro 
economy, has arrived in part in Mi- 
ami, we are told. Seems that the 
city’s 50,000 Negro citizens now have 
at long last a Negro Judge. He sits 
in judgment in the Precinct House 
from which Miami's 34 Negro police-. 
men operate. 

So, chum, if a Negro steals a black 
chicken he is arrested by a Negro 
policeman, taken to a Negro Pre- 
cinct, immediately tried by a Negro 
Judge and placed in a Negro cell. 


argument was 


Not a white hand touches him. That 
is unless he steals a white chicken. 

In Washington, a colored prisoner 
was tried recently for throwing an 
empty bottle out of a window and 
striking a passer-by. His lawyer put 
up a magnificent plea. His main 
that anyone who 
walked about in Desmond Court 
should have sense enough to be care- 
ful, bottles fly there anytime. The 
Judge was unimpressed,—$50 or 30 
days. 


BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, for thrift's sabe, 
because these high prices are permanent and Mammy's little baby will be 
eating shortening bread for a long time,--KEEP EM SQUIRMING! 
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Charlemae Rollins, Chicago children’s librarian, 


plays major role in improving Negro 
theme in juvenile literature 


CRUSADER 
IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


HE child was crying. Deep, 

wracking sobs were shaking her 

tiny frame, sobs that came from 
the kind of wound that only one 
child can inflict upon another. 

“Do I look like that?’ she asked, 
laying the book on the desk. A 
chubby finger pointed to the picture 
of a grotesque black girl with wiry 
braids, thick red lips and huge bare 
feet. Beneath was scrawled the little 
gitl’s name. The librarian’s heart 
went out to her for she, too, was a 
Negro. 

For a long time Charlemae Rollins 
had felt that something should be 
done about Negro characters in chil- 
dren’s books, that authors should no 
longer be permitted to go on hurting 
innocent youngsters whose only crime 
was being black. 

Today, Charlemae Rollins is an 
acknowledged authority in the field 
of children’s literature and has done 
more than any other person to im- 
prove the Negro theme. For the past 
12 years the Chicago children’s librar- 
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ian has been waging a one-woman 
war against harmful stories and stere- 
otype illustrations. Prominent chil- 
dren’s authors seek her guidance. She 
is a consultant for several of the 
larger publishing houses. 

Mrs. Rollins’ monograph, We 
Build Together, is the official guide 
to Negro literature for teachers and 
librarians all over the country. Asa 
result of her battle against book big- 
otry, children’s publications are now 
being evaluated for democratic con- 
tent as well as for moral tenor, and 
the Little Black Sambos are being re- 
placed by 20th Century brown chil- 
dren who speak without dialect, live 
in decent homes and behave like 
other children. 

The tears of the little Negro girl 
and a book named Eze&el started 
Charlemae Rollins on her unique cru- 
sade. Volunteering to screen juve- 
nile books for Chicago public librar- 
ies, Mrs. Rollins hoped that her 
criticisms would make others aware 
of the injustices done to Negro youth 
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by thoughtless authors and careless 
illustrators. 

Her first protest, directed against a 
book called Pickaninny Twins, went 
unheeded. Not so the second. EI- 
vira Garner's Ezekiel, which white 
librarians had described as “darling” 
—one that she would “just love,” 
made the usually good-natured Mrs. 
Rollins furious. 

“T read the book,” she said. “It 
was terrible. Ezekiel is a little Negro 
boy portrayed in typical pickaninny 
fashion. His brothers and sisters are 
named Emancipation, Plural and Ase- 
fetida. And ¢his book was the Junior 
Literary Guild selection for that 
year!” 

When she reviewed the story at the 
next library meeting, Mrs. Rollins 
did such a good job of pointing out 
its faults that the book was dropped 
from the local list. 

Using Negro characters in litera- 
ture as her theme, the former Okla- 
homa school teacher wrote a term pa- 
per for her library course at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that was published 
and lauded in leading educational 
journals. Aware of the dire need for 
criteria for evaluating books about 
the Negro, Mrs. Rollins sent 150 let- 
ters to white and Negro high school 
principals all over the country in an 
effort to determine what kind of racial 
books were being used in the nation’s 
schools. She received only two an- 
swers. This indifference, more than 
anything else, proved the need for 
a literature guide, so the enterprising 
librarian prepared We Build To- 
gether for the National Council of 
Teachers of English. More than 15,- 
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000 copies of the booklet were 
printed in 1942. It was revised two 
years ago because of popular demand. 

When the National Council of 
Teachers of English invited her to be 
guest speaker at their Atlanta con- 
vention in 1941, Governor Talmadge 
sent a memo to all Georgia school 
marms threatening them with imme- 
diate dismissal if they ate with Ne- 
groes. Mrs. Rollins was not permit- 
ted to speak, but her valuable book 
spoke for her and there were many 
who listened. 

“Its purposes,” says Mrs. Rollins, 
“are to present the underlying prin- 
ciples in guiding teachers and librar- 
ians in choosing books for young peo- 
ple, and to list many books now avail- 
able that depict Negro life honestly 
and accurately and to annotate some 
which should be balanced by others 
that round out the portrait of Negro 
life as it is lived in America today.” 

Notable among those that do not 
measure up to the librarian’s criteria 
are such badly written and illustrated 
books as Nicodemus, Skip-Come-A- 
Lou and Parasols Is for Ladies—a 
juvenile whose distorted pictures 
caused one youngster to exclaim, 
“Ain't nobody shat ugly!” 

“When Negro children, encour- 
aged to visit the library, are offered 
books that humiliate and shame them, 
they rarely return,” says Mrs. Rollins, 
herself a mother as well as a librarian. 

During one of Detroit’s periods of 
racial unrest, Negro children reacted 
to derogatory books much more vio- 
lently. They tore out objectionable 
pages and did away with the most 
offensive volumes. Although not 
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Charlemae Rollins 


condoning vandalism and the deface- 
ment of books, Charlemae Rollins 
feels as strongly about them as the 
children. In lectures and through 
her many published articles, she at- 
tacks characters who are too often 
regarded by whites as quaint and 
amusing in their plantation dialect 
aid child-like behavior—meaning 
lazy, shiftless and ignorant. 

Reaction of those who cling to the 
Topsy-type tale is usually strong. 
Authors who bolster the authenticity 
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of their material with recollections of 
their dear old mammy, cannot see 
how anyone could object to the cute 
little “‘picture-book darkies’’ children 
love so dearly. The what's good 
about and what’s bad about such old 
standbys controversy (with Charle- 
mae Rollins leading the opposition) 
reached the pages of Publishers’ 
Weekly in the early *40s, and the 
Black Sambo-Uncle Remus battle 
still rages in many sections. 

One author, Inez Hogan, who 
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wrote the Nicodemus books, and who 
never once answered her Negro critic 
even when directly appealed to, did 
a right-about-face in her last book, 
Nap py Has A New Friend. Nappy, 
believe it or not, is a white boy. Mrs. 
Rollins still does not know what 
caused the woman to change. 

Most white writers find the librar- 
ian’s criticisms valuable. Virginia 
Cunningham’s story on the life of 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar had been re- 
jected when she heard Mrs. Rollins 
speak at the Northwestern Writers’ 
Conference in 1944. The two soon 
got together, and after the objection- 
able parts had been pointed out, the 
author rewrote the book and this 
time it sold. 

Florence Means’ Shuttered Win- 
dows was such a fine book that Mrs. 
Rollins sent her a note of congratu- 
lations. When she had completed 
her second juvenile, Miss Means 
brought it to her new friend. ‘‘Every- 
thing was wrong,” says the librarian. 
“The characters spoke in dialect at 
Tuskegee—of all places. Words 
such as ‘Negress’ and ‘pickaninny’ 
were used and the original title, Dark 
Lijlivell, would never do. Rewritten 
and retitled, Great Day In The Morn- 
ing, the book was very acceptable.” 

Phyllis Whitney's prize winning 
javenile, Wellow Hill, also bears the 
unmistakable Rollins influence. An 
em Jarrassing experience which the 
twc women shared in a Chicago tea- 
rcom was one of a number of racial 
incicents that prompted Miss Whit- 
ney to write about prejudice at the 
high school level. 

Besides such well-known authors 
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as Jerrold Beim (Two's A Team), 
Ruth Adams Knight (It Might Be 
You), and Marguerite deAngeli 
(Bright April )—she is a 1949 New. 
berry winner—Mrs. Rollins has also 
been instrumental in assisting and 
encouraging leading Negro juvenile 
writers such as Jane Shackelford (M) 
Happy Days), Margaret Taylor (Jas- 
per, the Drummin’ Boy), and Jesse 
Jackson (Call Me Charley). 

Not only has Mrs. Rollins suc- 
ceeded in arousing teachers and li- 
brarians to the grave danger of in- 
stilling feelings of racial superiority 
and inferiority in children through 
books, but she has also succeeded in 
making publishers conscious of their 
responsibility. Just how conscious 
was illustrated not long ago when 
Child Craft included a ‘“‘wrong”’ story 
in its junior encyclopedia. Mothers 
wrote to the company protesting. At 
Washington, D. C., a company rep- 
resentative was stopped in the middle 
of her sales talk when a group of 
teachers noted the objectionable story 
as the books were being passed 
around. The company promptly 
called in the disastrous volume VI 
and replaced it with a volume which 
contained a story by noted Negro 
author Arna Bentemps. Mrs. Rollins 
was hired as a consultant and even 
Bontemps’ story was submitted to her 
for approval before publication. 

Since the opening of Chicagos 
Roosevelt College in 1946, Charlemae 
Rollins has served as a lecturer on 
children’s literature. Three years ago 
she instituted unique and highly suc- 
cessful Book Week Tea for juvenile 
authors, illustrators and publishers. 
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The popular Mrs. Rollins, who 
comes from a family of educators 
(her grandfather taught for 50 years 
in Mississippi, her mother taught in 
Oklahoma before it was a state), has 
been a Chicago librarian for 23 years 
and has headed the children’s depart- 
ment at John Cleveland Hall branch 
since its Opening in 1931. 

Charlemae Rollins is in much de- 
mand as a workshop speaker at such 


Look Who’s Talking 


colleges as Fisk, Morgan State, the 
University of Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco State. She is a member of many 
book organizations including the 
Newberry-Caldecott award commit- 
tee, and is chairman of the Children’s 
Book Committee of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the group responsible for the impor- 
tant and widely publicized Reading 
for Democracy list. 


CAB CALLOWAY swears he knows the panhandler who stopped 
a Broadwayite and asked for two bits. The guy dug out eight cents 
and said: “Sorry, this is all the change I have on me right now.” 
The panhandler stepped back with a sneer. 

“That's all I get from you phonies all day long—hard luck 


stories!’ 
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Irving Hoffman, Holywood Reporter 
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Same united action which won recognition of 


of civil rights laws today 


Negro voters in 1930, could force passage 


PARKER CASE 
VS 
CIVIL RIGHTS FIGHT 


BY WALTER WHITE 


ILL the politicians who, de- 
spite unequivocal campaign 
pledges, are blocking passage 
of civil rights legislaticn, force the 
supporters of that legislation to re- 
taliation? Is it going to be necessary 
Once again to organize a campaign 
against those Senators and Congress- 
men as was done against those Sena- 
tors who voted in 1930 to confirm 
John J. Parker of North Carolina as 
a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, despite the pleas of Negro 
voters? There is rising sentiment 
throughout the country that such pu- 
nitive action may be necessary in the 
1950 and subsequent elections if any 
civil rights bills are to be enacted. 
Because of the similarity between 
the Parker fight in 1930 and the 
struggle for civil rights laws in 1950, 
I am glad to comply with the request 
of the Necro DIGEST to point out 
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some of those parallels and to describe 
the successful struggle of 20 years ago 
which marked the maturation and 
recognition of the Negro voter. Like 
Harry S. Truman in 1948, Herbert 
Hoover was elected President in 1928 
in a heated and close election. Four 
Southern States—North Carolina, 
Virginia, Texas, and Florida—had 
gone Republican chiefly because Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was a Catholic. Con- 
veniently ignoring the reason for the 
G. O. P. capturing those four states, 
Scuthern politicians began demand- 
ing cabinet and other posts in pay- 
ment of the electoral votes which 
Hoover had received. It was generally 
believed that President Hoover de- 
cided to send the name of John J. 
Parker, at that time a United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals Judge, to 
the Senate to succeed the !ate justice 
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Sanford, largely because of pressures 
from the South. 

Few persons knew either the name 
or the record of Judge Parker at that 
time. In conformity with its usual 
practice, the NAACP carefully 
checked Judge Parker’s record to find 
that in 1920, as the Republican candi- 
date for Governor of North Carolina, 
he had advocated keeping the Negro 
from voting. In a telegram to Judge 
Parker, the NAACP asked if he had 
been correctly quoted and, if he had 
said what he was quoted as saying, if 
he still held the same views in 1930. 
When 72 hours had passed and no 
reply had been received from Judge 
Parker, the NAACP Board of Di- 
rectors placed the facts before Presi- 
dent Hoover and urged him to with- 
draw the nomination, pointing out 
that it would be disastrous to place 
on the Supreme Court Bench any 
person who advocated violation of 
the Federal Constitution. When Mr. 
Hoover angrily refused to withdraw 
Judge Parker’s name, the issue was 
joined. Although there was grave 
doubt even in the minds of some 
NAACP Directors that Judge Par- 
ker’s confirmation could be defeated, 
I was instructed by the Board to ap- 
pear before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and formally oppose the 
confirmation, 

Scant attention was paid to me as 
NAACP representative. I was not 
called until the very end of the hear- 
ing and even then the late Senators 
William E. Borah of Idaho and Lee 
§. Overman of North Carolina at- 
tempted to heckle me. Few news- 
papers even mentioned the fact of 
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NAACP opposition to Judge Par- 
ker, concentrating instead on the 


A. F. L.’s protest against a “yellow 


dog” contract decision by Judge Par- 
ker which his friends pointed out 
followed the precedent of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Hitch- 
man Case. 

On few occasions in American his- 
tory had a fight appeared at the out- 
set to be as hopeless as was that of 
the Negro in this case. But the Sena- 
tors soon began to hear from back 
home, especially from Negro voters. 
The NAACP telegraphed the facts to 
each of its branches and particularly 
those in the Northern and border 
states where Negroes voted and where 
their vote counted. Church, labor, 
fraternal and other organizations were 
also written and urged to voice their 
opposition. Both the white and the 
Negro press were supplied constantly 
with the latest news of the battle. 
Mass meetings were arranged in piv- 
otal states and especially in those 
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whose Senators refused to commit 
themselves or who were believed to 
be subject to pressures from the 
White House or other sources. Minis- 
ters of the gospel were asked to pre- 
sent the facts to their congregations 
and the same procedure was followed 
with parent-teacher, political, labor, 
business and educational organiza- 
tions. 

At the outset, these protests were 
brushed aside by most of the mem- 
bers of the Senate as being insignifi- 
cant, but as the volume of telegrams 
and letters and petitions began to 
mount, official Washington began to 
realize that a new phenomenon in 
American political history was in the 
making. Some Senators of high ideal- 
ism and character, like Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner of New York, listened 
sympathetically to the pleas of their 
constituents, although Senator Wag- 
ner was the only member of the 
upper House who dared mention the 
issue of Negro disfranchisement in 
the debate on the floor of the Senate. 
Other Senators who privately might 
have agreed with Judge Parker, but 
who knew their chances of re-election 
would be lessened if they ignored the 
combined protests of Negroes and 
labor, opposed Parker for reasons of 
expediency. Others, including South- 
erners and conservative Republicans, 
who believed themselves to be too 
entrenched in office to be dislodged, 
ignored and flouted the protests. 

All manner of false statements 
were spread about those who were 
opposing Parker's confirmation and 
heavy pressures were brought to bear 
on ‘Negro Leaders” to force them 
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to support Parker’s nomination. For 
once these tactics were almost totally 
unsuccessful. Packed galleries greeted 
the Senate on May 7th when the 
nomination was voted on. It was one 
of the most dramatic moments in 
Senate history. The result swung back 
and forth from confirmation to rejec- 
tion. As the Senate sat breathless, the 
last vote was cast and the Clerk of the 
Senate announced ‘‘for confirmation, 
39; against confirmation, 41.” Had 
one vote against confirmation been 
cast on the other side, the resultant 
tie would have been broken by the 
vote for confirmation of Republican 
Vice-President Charles Curtis. 

As soon as the vote was taken, de- 
cision had to be made on what should 
be done regarding Senators who had 
voted for Parker. Chief among them 
were G. O. P. stalwarts like James E. 
Watson of Indiana, at that time Sen- 
ate Majority Leader; McCulloch and 
Fess of Ohio, Baird of New Jersey, 
Grundy and Reed of Pennsylvania, 
Patterson of Maryland, Shortridge of 
California, Hebert of Rhode Island, 
Wolcott of Connecticut, Gillette of 
Massachusetts, Goff and Hatfield of 
West Virginia. At that time the Re 
publicans appeared to be so political- 
ly impregnable and so well financed 
that any campaign to defeat any of 
its leaders in the Senate was fore: 
doomed to failure. In addition, there 
were some distinguished and influen- 
tial Americans like the late Dean 
Kelly Miller of Howard University 
who publicly advocated that the Ne- 
gro should be content with the rejec- 
tion of Parker and refrain from 
punitive action against members of 
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the Senate. However, the majority of 
Negroes were convinced that, having 
warned Senators during the struggle 
that Negroes would vote against any 
Senator who voted for Parker, there 
was no other recourse than to make 
good on such promise. 

Plans were carefully formulated to 
conduct an aggressive campaign on a 
strictly non-partisan basis against all 
Senators, Republican or Democrat, 
who had voted for Parker. Few halls 
in which meetings were held were 
large enough to accommodate the 
crowd. Carefully prepared factual 
statements of the record of each of- 
fending Senator were published in 
handbills, newspapers, and broadcast 
over the radio. The same records were 
supplied to all of the organizations 
which had participated in the cam- 
paign. A few Negro polticians who 
were without influence among their 
own people, but were able to con- 
vince some of the white politicians 
that they could “deliver the Negro 
vote,” tried to stem the tide, but were 
repudiated emphatically. 

As a result, McCulloch, Baird, and 
Allen of Kansas, went down to de- 
feat in the 1930 elections. In subse- 
quent elections, Shortridge, Patterson, 
Watson, Fess, Reed, Hatfield, Wol- 
cett, and Hebert were retired from 
the Senate chiefly through the oppo- 
sition of the Negro voters. This re- 
sulted in a new respect for the Negro 
voter and an awareness of his potency 
on the political scene such as had 
never been suspected before. Much 
of the subsequent gains on behalf of 
vil rights can be traced to this im- 
portant struggle. 
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Hopes of an early Senate passage 
of the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission Bill are not bright. 
On either side of the aisle there is a 
small bloc of Senators genuinely de- 
termined to fight to the limit to keep 
their pledges. Against them is arrayed 
a powerful and determined coalition 
of Dixiecrats and conservative Re- 
publican Senators who openly or 
covertly are determined to permit no 
vote on any civil rights bill. Their 
chance of success in blocking action 
is considerable, thanks to the so- 
called compromise Wherry Resolu- 
tion which requires 64 affirmative 
votes for cloture to stop a filibuster. 
There is a basic insincerity with 
respect to civil rights legislation 
among a large percentage of the 
Senate. The same situation exists 
in the House of Representatives as 
has been demonstrated by passage 
in the House of a F. E. P. C. totally 
without enforcement powers. All of 
this adds up to a growing conviction 
that supporters of civil rights legis- 
lation, and especially Negroes, must 
once again demonstrate their deter- 
mination and strength. 

The possibilities of such a demon- 
stration are considerably brighter 
than was the case at the beginning of 
the Parker fight. At that time the 
chances of success were almost nil. 
But careful organization of the cam- 
paign and industrious prosecution of 
that campaign brought victory. Today 
there is a nation-wide concern about 
civil rights such as has never existed 
before, particularly since the publica- 
tion of the report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights and the 
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prominence of the issue in the 1948 
Presidential election. Church, labor, 
civic and nationality organizations 
made the struggle for civil rights an 
important part of their programs. The 
nation as a whole is awakened to a 
realization—to a far greater extent 
than politicians—of the fact that fail- 
ure to practice democracy at home is 
costing the United States its prestige 
abroad. 

One of the most potent new fac- 
tors is the effect of the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the Texas “White Democratic Pri- 
mary” decision and those of Judge J. 
Waites Waring in South Carolina. 

Today the Negro voter can make 
his power effective not only in North- 
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ern and border states, but increasingly 
so in Southern states. If that strength 
is organized effectively on a non. 
partisan basis and is aided by the 
support of other Americans concerned 
with civil rights and simple political 
integrity in fulfillment of campaign 
pledges, long deferred legislation can 
be obtained. Enemies and hypocrites 
can be retired to private life and more 
honest representatives placed in office 
to keep their pledges. If, as seems 
likely now, civil rights legislation in 
1950 will be denied by filibuster, such 
retributive action can and must be 
taken to remind political parties and 
members of Congress that the Negro 
vote will not be denied what it has 
been promised. 


A PROUD FATHER was looking through the big plate glas 
window of the hospital's infant ward. Every baby there, it seemed, 


was crying. 


“What's the matter in there?’’ he asked the nurse. 
Nurse: “If you were only a few days old, out of a job and owed 
the government $2,050, you'd be bawling too.” 
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A white Navy officer complained about treatment of Negro 


stewards and inherited a whole battalion! 
This is his story of what happened 


PROFESSOR OF 
LEADERSHIP 


BY WILLIAM J. LEDERER 


Reprinted from the book, 


N 1944 I was ordered to the Naval 
Training Station, Newport, Rhode 
Island, for shore duty. My job was 

to teach the crews how to get along 
with each other and to suggest to the 
officers and petty officers how to get 
the most from their men. 

I was the Professor of Leadership. 
Whenever I saw leadership principles 
violated at the Training Station, I 
squawked. My biggest complaint con- 
cerned the Negro Stewards. Nine 
Negroes per day per thousand men 
(the Navy method of calculating the 
“mast rate’) attended the command- 
ing officer's court. This was more than 
twice the rate of the white sailors. 

Some officers told me the Negroes’ 
capacity for getting into trouble was 
inherent in their race. I disagreed and 
said that the Negroes were badly led. 
We fought at great length on this, 
some officers accused me of trying to 
give the Negroes greater privileges 
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“All the Ships at Sea” 


than the whites (“you and Mrs. 
Roosevelt,” they said). At one weekly 
staff meeting, during my harangue, | 
noticed a steely glint in my boss’s eye. 
When I finished, the Old Man tapped 
his pencil for a few seconds. 

“Bill,” he said, calling me by my 
nickname for the first time, ‘just how 
important do you think this steward’s 
mates situation is?” 

“The most pressing leadership 
problem on the station, sir.” 

The Old Man laughed. “Starting 
tomorrow you're commanding officer 
of the Stewards’ Battalion. You'll 
have Barracks K. You'll have ‘em all 
under your wing. I’m ordering every 
steward and steward’s mate at New- 
port to report to you, day after to- 
morrow. 

He went to the blackboard, drew a 
large numeral nine and a large nu- 
meral four. 

“Nine Negroes per thousand pet 
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day,” he said, “‘are in trouble—out of 
uniform, insubordination, drunken- 
ness, stealing, AWOL. Four white 
silors per thousand per day get in 
trouble. How long, Mr. Professor of 
Leadership, will it take to bring that 
nine down to four?” 

“Six weeks, sir.” 

One of the captains snickered, 
"Boy, have you a surprise in store!’ 

The Old Man permitted me to 
choose three officers as my assistants. 
I picked the three best on the station. 
The barracks assigned us weren't as 
high quality as my staff. They needed 
deaning and painting. Some lacked 
bunks. We had two days to get ready, 
and at the end of the first day I knew 
the place wouldn’t—couldn't—be in 
shape by the time the stewards arrived 
the next evening. 

We were just about to knock off for 
dinner when the telephone rang. 
“This is the Administration Build- 
ing.” 

“This is Lederer.” 

“The stewards will arrive in a few 
minutes. . . .”’ 

“Wait a minute! They're not due 
tiltomorrow night. . . 

“The orders’ve gone out. We can’t 
stop them now. Stand by to receive 
your new troops.” 

“Hey!’’ I shouted. 

The administrative officer hung up. 

Looking out through the dirty win- 
dows of Barracks K, I inspected my 
new command. What I saw made me 
swallow hard. Outside was a mob of 
obviously restless, angry Negroes— 
about 800 of them. Most of them 
were shouting. 

I wasn’t sure what to do next. Even 
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the scenery outside had changed 
within 30 minutes. Before the men 
showed up, the front of Barracks K 
had been cheery and pink in the glow 
of the New England sunset. Now, as 
the cold Newport night darkened the 
streets, everything looked terrible. 
Eight hundred seething men were 
outside my office, clamoring for a 
place to sleep. 

“Where are your orders?’ I said, 
stalling for time. 

“We haven't any orders. They just 
told us to come and report to you.” 

Few of the mob had seabags and 
mattresses ; some had little more than 
the clothes on their backs. 

A tall Negro in a tattered serving 
blouse entered, his teeth chattering. 
“Sir,” he said, “it’s getting powerful 
cold out there. Some of the men’d 
like to know about getting a place to 
sleep.” 

I tried to appear cocksure. “We'll 
fix you up in a few minutes. Wait 
outside.” 

“T lost my peacoat, sir, and it’s pow- 
erful cold outside.” 

Lieutenant Hilger came in. “We're 
shy 112 bunks, sir.” 

Some of the Negroes heard him. 

“We'll be sleepin’ on the floor.” 

“They're segregating us in the 
worst barracks.” 

I turned to Hilger. ‘Go outside and 
form the men in ranks.” 

Hilger grinned. ‘“What does the 
Leadership theory say about this situa- 
tion, Professor? That mob’s awful 
mad.” 

It was up to me. Twenty-four hours 
ago I had been the Professor of Lead- 
ership with Hilger as one of my as- 
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sistants. Our job had been to teach 
2000 officers and about 4000 petty 
officers how to get the most from their 
men. I was supposed to be Newport's 
expert on handling personnel. I was 
the guy who, for a year, had pointed 
out that we had a problem. Now, with 
me in charge of all stewards, every 
officer on the station wanted to see 
how “the expert’” would handle 
things. 

Hilger returned before I had a 
chance to get any more jittery. 

They're in ranks, sir.” 

‘March them into the barracks, as- 
sign bunks catch as catch can. . 

“What about the 112 bunks short?” 

“Steal them from the barracks next 

door. 

“They belong to the USS. . . 

"I know, but they're on a three-day 
cruise.” 


For two days we went from one 
extreme to the other to keep bodies 
and morale together. My staff and 
I lived at Barracks K, trying to get 
organized. We slept on cots in the 
abandoned washroom —we didn’t 
dare leave the joint. Our bodies and 
morale weren't kept together too well. 

The stewards had reported to us 
from cubby holes all over Newport. 
Some had been quartered in ante- 
rooms off officers’ mess halls, some in 
out-of-the-way barracks. They felt 
that collecting them under one roof 
was segregation. We had neither 
muster lists nor the men’s records. 
The administrative officer had in- 
formed us how many men we should 
have by number, but not by name. 
We were almost a hundred bodies 
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short. But we didn’t know who was 
absent. 

For a week we pleaded, fought, 
cajoled, and threatened those $90 Ne. 
groes. They were belligerent and on 
the defensive. They even made ex. 
cuses when nothing was wrong. But 
plenty went wrong. The guards at 
the gate telephoned, at what seemed 
to be 10 minute intervals, to say that 
some steward had tried to sneak out 
without a liberty card. At every meal- 
time the master-at-arms at one of the 
officers’ messes rang up to complain 
that no stewards were present to serve 
meals. 

At the end of the first hectic week 
the mast rate for Negroes had in- 
creased from nine to 16 per thousand 
per day. Four times as many Ne. 
groes, in proportion to whites, were 
in official trouble. The big brass said 
he didn’t like my newfangled lead. 
ership methods and that if something 
didn’t happen in a hurry, he'd puta 
good bos’n’s mate in charge in my 
place. 

I acquired several things that first 
week: a beauty of a cold, a terrific 
competitive spirit, and the beginnings 
of an understanding of the men. It 
was apparent that they hungered for 
recognition of some sort, and the 
more aggressive among them uncon- 
sciously battled to be identified as 
individuals; they assumed that peo- 
ple in authority were against them 
(often a correct assumption) ; and 
finally, because good leadership had 
not been given them, they had ac 
quired scme inefficient and disorderly 
habits. 

At the end of the first week it ap- 
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peared evident that their problem was 
an emotional one. I decided that 
the situation needed airing, so I called 
a meeting for all hands in the audi- 
torium. Rounding up the gang turned 
out to be tough. The men made ex- 
cuses for absenting themselves; some 
pleaded work to be done, some whim- 
pered that their backs hurt, etc. De- 
spite efcient rounding up and mus- 
tering, many didn’t show up. I 
started the lecture anyhow. 

Getting on the auditorium stage, 
I gave the sailors the straight stuff, 
“You sailors are black and because of 
this you have two strikes on you be- 
fore you even start.” 

I read out the troubles they had 
got into during the past week. 

“Now,” I told them, “I want to 
sell you a bill of goods.” 

We turned out the lights and 
showed a war movie on the screen. 
It started with Marines trying to land 
on an island from LSTs. For about 
15 minutes the picture told the story 
of Marines wading through the high 
surf trying to establish a beachhead. 
Suddenly the Japs started machine- 
gunning, killing many Marines. I 
stopped the picture momentarily. 

“The Marines here have two strikes 
on them, but if they turn back now 
and try to run back to the ship, they 
may get into an even worse jam. 
What should they do?” 

“Get in there and wipe out the 
Japs!” someone shouted. 

The picture resumed. The Marines 
captured the beachhead. A Jap plane 
flew over the hill, blew up the two 
LSTs. I stopped the picture again. 
“See what would have happened if 
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the Marines had got scared by having 
two strikes on them and gone back 
to the ships?” 

The picture continued. Inch by 
inch the Marines crawled up the 
beach, demolished Jap pillboxes, and 
finally took the small island. The 
picture ended with scenes of the Ma- 
rines inspecting the dead Japs all over 
the place. 

“You see those dead Japs?” I asked 
the stewards. “They lost. You see 
the Marines? They won. Now re- 
member this, it’s easier and more 
pleasant to be a winner than it is to 
be a loser.” 

Silence from the audience. I wasn’t 
certain they grasped my point. 
“Look,” I said, reading from a list, 
“where are the following men now?” 
I read out the names of 13 stewards. 

The crowd laughed. “They're in 
the brig.” 

“Those guys are the losers around 
here. Now, I want all men who live 
in Dormitory 12 to stand up.” 

About 30 Negroes rose. 

“Come up on the stage.” 

They were suspicious and tried to 
sit down, to melt back into anonym- 
ity; Hilger grabbed them and pushed 
them up to the stage. 

‘Form two ranks!’ I ordered. 

The men lined up. 

“Thirteen of our men are now in 
the brig. Now I want you all to 
look at these 30 up here. I want 
to make an additional example of 
them.” 

They nervously shifted their 
weight. 

“Stand at attention,” I said roughly. 
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I looked at the 30 men. 
avoided my eyes. 

"For the past week,” I continued, 
“T've been inspecting you all. I've 
inspected all the dormitories every 
morning; I've inspected the BOQ's 
you all take care of ; I've watched you 
as you all marched about the station; 
I've inspected every man’s uniform at 
formation in the morning. I marked 
every group and every man. I know 
the best platoon and the worst ; among 
the 800 of you I know the best man 
and the worst.” 

I walked up and down in front of 
the men on the stage, glaring at them. 
Then I addressed their petty officer. 

“T'm setting an example of you and 
your men. Do you know what'll 
happen to you?” 

He mumbled something. 

“Speak up,” I said gruffly, bring- 
ing him in front of the microphone. 

“T suppose we'll all get extra duty.” 

I handed him some papers. 
“There’s one for each of your 
men.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said sullenly. 

“Read what's on the paper . 
over the microphone so everyone can 
hear.” 

The man opened the paper slowly, 
looking as though he were about to 
be whipped in public. As his eyes 
swept over the paper he grinned, then 
began to read aloud. 

“The men of Dormitory 12 have 
stood highest for the past week in all 
branches of competition. They have 
been the smartest looking men in Bar- 
racks K. They have done their work 
better than any other group. Com- 
mencing immediately they are granted 


They 
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special three days’ ‘winner's liberty.’ 
During their special three days’ ‘win- 
ner’s liberty’ all the duties of the 
winning group will be taken over by 
the men in Dormitory 7—the men 
who got the lowest mark for the 
week.” 

The men on the stage laughed. I 
handed their petty officer a blue flag 
with a yellow E on it. 

“This is your flag for a week. Carry 
it wherever you go. Bring it to all 
formations. It'll let everyone know 
that the men of Dormitory 12 are the 
champions. Okay, now march back 
to the barracks, put on your liberty 
clothes, and shove off.” 

Every week we held a “winner's 
ceremony.” When a man did any- 
thing extra well or appeared extra 
neat he was publicly praised. No one 
was ever scolded. No matter what a 
man did, he wasn’t scolded. I talked 
to culprits in private, pointing out 
how I was working hard to help the 
stewards get ahead and how he hurt 
me and all Negroes in America by 
not co-operating. Often the bad ones 
left my office crying. 

My staff and I wrote personal let- 
ters to the families of every steward 
under our command. They were short 
letters saying that Johnny was getting 
along fine, that he’d probably go to 
sea in a month, that he was the mem- 
ber of the winning company, etc. 

Meanwhile, we posted a big sign 
called ‘"The Trouble Board.” When- 
ever a man got into trouble his name 
went on the board. The daily mast 

rate went on display so that my men 
could tell how +the stewards’ unit 
compared with the other sailors. 
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At a later meeting I told them the 
story of Abe Brown; I tried to point 
out to them that stewards have im- 
portant places in the Navy. At the 
end of the meeting I asked if there 
were any questions. 

A big mulatto came forward. “On 
Saturdays,” he said, ‘the other sailors 
go to Captain’s inspection and after 
inspection they march in competition 
in front of the Old Man.” 

“That's right.” 

“We don’t get inspected. 
come?” 

“The captain’s inspection isn’t over 
until eleven and you all have to be 
getting the officers’ messes ready for 
lunch.” 

“I dunno,” said the man. ‘Half 
of us could get lunch ready while the 
other half gets inspected. I think we 
could show up the rest of the sailors.” 

“Okay,” I said, “we'll do that. 
We'll show the whole damn training 
station, 20,000 men, that us 800 stew- 
ards are the best-looking, best-march- 
ing crowd here. We'll march rings 
around them.” 

Now we had something to shoot 
for. For a few weeks we delayed 
going to inspections. During this 
time we made up drill teams which 
practiced marching three and four 
hours a day. This was voluntary; 
other units drilled only two hours a 
week, 

We organized for neatness. The 
men pitched in money and bought 
electric irons and two washers. They 
bought new blues and new shoes and 
set up their own barbershop. The 
activities in Barracks K assumed the 
proportions of a holy war. 


How 
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We kept our activities secret; in 
fact when I asked the Old Man for 
permission to participate in the Sat- 
urday inspection and marching com- 
petition I was apologetic. 

“We may not do so well, but it'll 
do the stewards good to go up against 
some real sailors. Give ‘em some- 
thing to aim at.” 

The Old Man hesitated. ““We'll 
have some admirals up here from 
Washington next week,” he said, 
“and I want them to get a good im- 
pression of the place.” 

“They should get a true picture of 
what’s happening though, sir, don’t 
you think, even though all of it might 
not be up to standards?” 

“Okay,” he said, “have your gang 
at Saturday’s inspection.” 

On Saturday the men held reveille 
at 0400. At 0930 I put them'through 
a preview. Every neckerchief was 
pressed and hung at the same height. 
All hats gleamed white and sat square. 

When the time came to march off 
to the inspection grounds, the senior 
steward came up. ‘Shall march 
them off, sir?’ 

“No.” 

Then I made a short speech during 
which I nearly started crying. 

“Men, I’m supposed to be in the 
reviewing stand to watch you pass by 
during marching competition and per- 
sonnel inspection. But you all look 
so wonderful and I’m so proud of 
you that I want to march with you. 
Squads right—march!” And off we 


went to the parade grounds, with me 
marching ahead of the colored stew- 
ards. 

Personnel inspection went off as I 
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had expected. The inspecting offi- 
cers nearly bit their tongues off con- 
gratulating us when they saw the ex- 
cellence of our crew. The men felt 
sure of themselves and they looked it. 

Next came the marching competi- 
tion. We were the last to goon. All 
went well until we formed into pla- 
toon fronts to pass in review. As we 
made the turn to come down the 
home stretch, where all the big brass 
stood, the station bands shifted and 
in so doing they changed the march- 
ing cadence. 

This threw my men off, the lines 
broke. We were still about 300 yards 
from the reviewing stand. 

It’s all or nothing now, I said to 
myself, turning and holding up my 
hand. 

“Battalion—halt!” 

Walking over to the station bands 
I told them to stop playing, not to 
play at all for my troops. 

Up on the stand I noticed the nerv- 
ous movements of the Old Man as 
he talked to the big brass from Wash- 
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ington. Apparently he didn’t know 
what the hell was happening. 

I went back to the head of my 
troops. ‘Platoon leaders will call 
cadence just like they do in practice. 
Battalion forward—march!” 

The platoon leaders sang out the 
beat. They didn’t call out “hup, hup” 
as one normally hears on the drill 
field. They gave out boogie-woogie. 

The men caught it. Now they were 
on their own. This was their beat 
and their show. They held their 
heads a little higher and stood a bit 
straighter. They marched down that 
field like a machine. Click, clack, 
click, clack. Their lines held straight. 

As we passed the reviewers I broke 
off and went to the stand. 

The admirals shook my hand and 
awarded us the first prize. 

Well, I could go on for a long 
time, telling you about what my lads 
went on to do, but the significant 
thing is what our ‘Trouble Board” 
said at the end of six wecks: 
Average Trouble Rate for. Station. 4.3 
Trouble Rate for Stewards...... 13 


BLOWN OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME by a tornado, a family 
sent their small son to his aunt in a nearby city. 
they received this telegram: “Returning Bobby. Send tornado.” 


After three days 


The Gas Flame 
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Italian actress, turned movie producer, vows 


her pictures shall be free of prejudice 


IDA LUPINO BRINGS 
NEW HOPE TO HOLLYWOOD 


BY ROBERT ELLIS 


N AN intense, sincere manner one 
of Hollywood’s most honest ac- 
tresses, Ida Lupino, leaned across 

her desk at RKO Studios and said 
in a loud, throaty voice, ‘Race preju- 
dice makes my blood curdle. I don't 
think anybody half-human should be 
prejudiced.” 

“I'm producing my own pictures 

now,” said the slender little London- 
born girl, “and while doing Not 
Wanted, the story of unwed mothers, 
I looked through some nursing 
homes. I found that girls of all races 
and religions live together, so nat- 
urally I had it written that way into 
the movie script. A certain person 
who must be nameless — the man 
behind the man with the money 
for the picture—said I couldn't have 
my heroine in the same room with 
a Negro girl and a Spanish girl and 
a Chinese girl.” 
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Miss Lupino’s eyes narrowed. 
“When I asked him why not, told 
him that is the way it is in real life, 
he said I just couldn’t, that was all. 
I'd have trouble from the race angle. 
I was shocked. I didn’t believe what 
I was hearing. I argued with him 
for about an hour, but it was either 
take that scene out or I got no money. 
I finally gave in but I told him that 
some day I'd be in a position where 
I wouldn't be beholden to men with 
ideas such as his.” 

Said Ida, smiling, ‘I managed to 
sneak a Chinese girl into that scene. 
I got a stiff letter from the man, but 
it was too late then to re-shoot and 
he had to stuff it down his pipe! 

“Really, it makes me furious!” The 
pretty little actress spoke with a warm 
British accent. “My father, Stanley 
Lupino, a man of the theater, told me 
about prejudice in many different 
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ways. ‘We're in a tinsel business, 
Ida,’ he told me once, ‘we go from 
8:30 to 11 and then they take us and 
the scenery away. And what's be- 
hind us? The brick of the theater, 
and beneath that the earth.’ 

“My father told me that the earth 
is the thing that matters and the peo- 
ple who spring from it—all the peo- 
ple, all kinds. He said that in our 
business we cannot get phony because 
the theater takes its life from people. 
‘If you ever lose touch with people,’ 
he'd say, ‘your life will have lost its 
meaning.’ 

“That was my father,” said Ida 
proudly. ‘So you know the kind of 
git] he brought up. We are Italians 
and I know what it means to have 
somebody yell ‘dirty wop!’ I still 
don’t understand why people pick on 
2 nationality and put it up on a pike. 
We are all born and we all die. We 
are born with eyes, ears and the same 
number of teeth and toes. Our only 
difference is in color and texture of 
skin, and that’s not much of a differ- 
ence. It only serves to point out 
how human we all are.” 

Ida continued. ‘Believe me I've 
fought to produce and direct my own 
pictures. Now with Collier Young 
and Mal Wald I’ve got a concern 
we call Film Makers. There'll be no 
stereotyped roles for any nationality 
group—especially Negro. To show 
you what I mean, in our latest film, 
Outrage, we have a routine scene of 
2 lineup of criminals at a police head- 
quarters. The girl comes and iden- 
iifies one of the men as her attacker. 
The policeman who takes the girl 
through the station is a Negro. 
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“I know that’s a switch. Usually 
films don’t show Negro cops—espe- 
cially in authority at station houses. 
But we don’t handle stereotypes in 
our outfit. 

“Again, later in the film, the script 
calls for a shoeshine boy. Well, the 
film industry has shown so many Ne- 
gro boys in shoeshine roles I guess 
audiences think that’s about all Ne- 
gro boys do. So we cast a white boy 
in the role. 

“Film Makers,”’ says Miss Lupino, 
“have no story on a Negro theme in 
preparation now. Stanley Kramer and 
Darryl Zanuck with Home of the 
Brave and No Way Out have cov- 
ered a lot of ground and we don't 
quite know where to go from there 
with Negro stories. But what we do 
plan to do is to integrate Negro actors 
in all our productions. We'll show 
Negro college students, gas station 
attendants, cops, business men, house- 
wives.” 

Red-headed Ida Lupino is probably 
the youngest woman movie director 
ever to work in Hollywood. A di- 
rector at 31, she first appeared in 
movie roles when a girl of 13 in 
London. She has always nursed a de- 
sire to direct pictures and as an ac- 
tress, watched and asked questions of 
cameramen, directors, electricians, 
sound men and producers. Last year 
when she thought she knew enough 
to doa picture herself, she set up Film 
Makers and directed Not Wanted. 
The picture was a success, costing 
$250,000 and grossing domestic rev- 
enues alone of over $1,000,000. Ida's 
second picture, Never Fear, the story 
of a girl dancer who is afflicted with 
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polio, written by Ida and her associate 
and husband, screen editor Collier 
Young, was released early this year. 

With her red hair in a becoming 
short bob and dressed simply in a white 
blouse, peasant skirt, plain white high- 
heel shoes, Miss Lupino showed none 
of the secrecy usually found in studio 
executives concerning “plans in op- 
eration.” 

Although showing the strain that 
comes from dealing with production 
and money problems, Miss Lupino 
appeared happy. ‘I’m able to do 


the kind of pictures I want,” she says 
firmly, “and I guess you can tell 
from my acting the basic theme of the 
Perhaps you 


work I want to do. 


could call it a passionate feeling for 
people. 

“T want to do soon,” the director 
said determinedly, ‘‘a picture about 
Mexican-Americans, or what the press 
called zoot-suiters. I want to go into 
a city block and photograph the con- 
flicts between the American and Mex- 
ican groups on the street, the lack 
of human feeling among them. 

“This picture and all those I 
make,’ said Miss Lupino, “will say 
the same thing and show the same 
thing dramatically. This lack of feel- 
ing for one another is terrible. Peo- 
ple must learn to love and respect 
each other. The movies are a good 
place to begin.” 


Ida Lupino 
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SPORTSCOPE * Satchel Paige, happy and healthy. with his store- 
bought teeth, is back on the barnstorm trail where balks go unno- 
ticed and the training rules are of his own making . . . The Chi- 
cago White Sox have the only full-time Negro scout in big league 
baseball—John Donaldson. His sole job is to find colored players 


. . When Morgan State (enrollment 1,500) won the mile relay at 
the Penn Relays last sp) spring, Lt became the first Negro school to 
ever win a Similar event in bigtime track annals .. . Monte 
Irvin, called back to the majors by the New York Giants for the 
second time, is known in baseball circles as ''Mr. Murder, Inc.'! 
Nickname comes from his lusty clouting . . . When Jackie Robin- 
son returned to baseball training last spring after finishing his 
movie, he sent 50 baseballs—one for each member of the cast and 
crew of his picture—all autographed by the whole Brooklyn Dodger 
team, including manager Burt Shotton . .. Great Storkline Ex- 
pectations (if not already realities) in the baseball world: The 
Larry Dobys, Campanellas, and Ruby Dee who plays the role of 
Jackie's wife in ''The Jackie Robinson Story'' .. . Next world 
heavyweight champ, says Paris, will be Aaron Wilson, 25-year-old 
ex-GI who has never had an American fight. 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Radio City now has a Negro musician 
in the pit crew for the first time. His name is Garvin Bushell and 
he plays clarinet ... Nat ''King'' Cole and his wife, Marie, 
who recently cut a couple of duet recordings, will make popular 
juke fare .. . Recent revival of Dixieland and Swing means in- 
creased employment for many of the oldtime Negro jazzsters ... 
That Life Spread on Billy Eckstine and his feminine fans brought 
loud wails from the adult South and gladsome squeals from bobby 
soxers all over the world . . . The magazine came right back with 
a Jackie Robinson cover. A Chicago white woman reportedly pur- 
chased the issue in a drug store in the race tense Park Manor area, 
saw the picture of the handsome Dodger star, ripped the cover from 
the magazine and stalked out of the store. 

AFRICAN BEAT xWhen Yehudi Menuhin gave his final concert in 
South Africa where segregation is now so strongly enforced, he 
played to Negroesonly .. . Add to things banned in Africa: George 
Padmore's, ''Africa-Britain's Third Empire,'' prohibited in the 
British protectorate of Uganda and the Gold Coast Colony; London's 
weekly Sunday Pictorial by the Minister of Interior from South 
Africa because of photo published of European boxer Dick Matson 
being kayoed by Negro George Washington during a bout in England. 
"'Intruder In The Dust'' has been passed by Censor Board for ex- 
hibition to European adults only in South Africa, while ''Home 
Of The Brave,'' banned since July 1949, is still qut. 
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PAN-AMERICANA % Puerto Rico's new luxurious Caribe-Hilton 


Hotel, opened with a flourish some months back and given a lead 
spread in Life with pictures by Negro photog Gordon Parks, bars 
Negroes in its restaurant. Three Negro legislators were refused 
service recently . . . Women in Haiti have been pushing a renewed 
campaign for women's suffrage . . . Two new modern hotels are un- 
der construction in the Virgin Islands in an effort to lure more 
tourist trade . . . The lovely Mexican town of Taxco, famous for 
its silver shops, has a new studio—a hat and glove spot operated 
by ex-Harlemite Mable Sayth 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI x Pulitaer poetry prize winner Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks, has been assigned to do the Bronzeville section of 
Holiday's “next Chicago feature story . . . Among other recent 
literary prize winners was Shirley Graham who won both the $1,000 
National Institute of Arts and Letters prize and the $1,000 Anis- 
field-Wolf race relations award for ''Your Most Humble Servant,'' 
the story of Banneker .. . Among the 20 Negro winners on the John 
Hay Whitney Foundation's first annual list, is Richard Durhan, 
script writer for the famous radio program, ''Destination Free- 
dom.'' Durham is writing a play based upon the life of Harriet 
Taubman. 


w 


FATHERS AND SONS * Todd Conean' s son, Charles, goes to work 
in the law office of Judge Samuel Rosenman's law firm after grad- 
uation from Harvard .. . Walter White's son is not too happy 
about his father's marital affairs and has dropped the Walter from 
his name: Walter Carl White . . . Josh White, Jr., is following in 
his father's footsteps and will appear in ‘in the movies soon . 

During Zoltan Korea’ Ss auditions for movie version of ''Cry, the 


Beloved Cointry,'' he heard Canada Lee read and signed him “to 
play The Father. Canada Lee Jr., read for the role of The Son 
and was turned down. Not the type .. . Frederick L. Brown, 16, 


son of politician and crusading orator, Edgar G. Brown, has been 
awarded a scholarship to HEETOEG: 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Johnny aei, ex-Colden Glove sensation of 


New York, will be next to wear the welterweight crown now held by 


Sugar Rav Robinson . . . Following the exampie of Wisconsin, sum- 
mer resorts in most northern cities will be open to Negro vaca- 
tionists | by 1951 . . . If the Dixiecrats don't stop frightening 


their voters with the threat of a Negro running mate for Truman, 
they will end up with a Negro in the White House. 
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Chicago lass is selected by national magazine 


as typical Negro high school student 
in youth profile series 


TYPICAL TEEN-AGER 


Reprinted by special permission from Ladies’ Home Journal 


YRDICE THORNTON lives 
on 42nd Street near Drexel 
on Chicago’s South Side. From 
that corner, traffic runs north along 
Drexel Boulevard toward Lake Mich- 
igan and the famous curving Outer 
Drive, then on to Michigan Boule- 
vad and The Loop. Parallel to 
Drexel Boulevard, and just one block 
away, is Cottage Grove Avenue, a 
big-city street with streetcar tracks, 
wholesale-furniture stores, store-front 
churches, liquor depots and currency 
exchanges. About 20 years ago the 
big gray-stone houses of this section, 
with their Victorian fireplaces, nar- 
tow windows and high ceilings, 
housed some of the major profes- 
sional and industrial wealth of a 
growing Chicago. Today, 42nd near 
Drexel is still a good neighborhood, 
one of the best on the South Side, but 
it is now merged as part of an area 
surpassed only by New York’s Har- 
lm as the world’s largest Negro 
metropolis. 
The Thornton family lives in one 
of the big gray-stone houses, a semi- 
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detached structure three stories high, 
with eight rooms, a small, fenced-in 
back yard and a strip of ground in 
front just wide enough for a border 
of annual flowers in the spring. Their 
house is the one on the left, the one 
with the yellow pottery flowerpot 
hanging just above the porch railing. 
The atmosphere in the Thornton 
home is paradoxical. There is a feel- 
ing there of both happiness and con- 
fidence, but it is touched alternately 
with an inescapable feeling of loneli- 
ness. That loneliness shows itself in 
little ways—the impeccable neatness 
of the living room, the two gruff 
watchdogs penned in the dining 
room, the female look of fashion 
magazines piled on a side table. And 
there is a pronounced but unspoken 
loneliness in the fact that 17-year-old 
Myrdice hurries straight home from 
Hyde Park High School every after- 
noon; that Mrs. Thornton sits, often 
with lamps unlighted, waiting for 
her; and that mother and daughter 
spend so much time together. It does 
not take long to discover that both the 
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confidence, and now the loneliness, 
have come from the husband and 
father, Spencer Thornton. On a table 
beside Myrdice’s bed there is a mir- 
ror-framed picture of him, taken in 
full uniform when he was appointed 
first Negro member of the Chicago 
Park Police; his bronze sharpshootet’s 
trophy stands on the coffee table in 
the living room and Mrs. Thornton, 
a dark-eyed, good-looking woman in 
her middle 30's, is quick to start con- 
versations with “when my husband 
was alive’ and end them by saying 
“Spencer had such plans.” 

In the evening of Labor Day four 
years ago, Park Policeman Spencer 
Thornton was shot and killed on duty 
when he tried to break up a brawl at 
a Democratic picnic at the 31st Street 
beach. One man had already been 
shot and the killer turned his gun on 
Thornton at close range as he tried 
to disarm him. Myrdice, just 13, was 
in bed, but her mother was waiting 
up for her husband when the call 
came from his captain that Thornton 
“had been hurt.” But Spencer Thorn- 
ton was already dead when his wife 
and daughter arrived at the hospital. 
The leading newspapers gave the 
story three paragraphs. The Chicago 
Tribune pointed out succinctly, “All 
are Negroes.”” When, four months 
later, Thornton’s killer was sentenced 
to two life sentences to be served 
consecutively, the newspapers closed 
the case in one paragraph. But friends 
were helpful and sympathetic. Thorn- 
ton’s police captain called his home 
every week for months to ask if the 
young widow needed help, a patrol 
car from Thornton’s station circled 
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the block every night to let his family 
know their house was being watched 
and protected ; Myrdice’s grade-school 
class offered a Mass and said a group 
rosary even though her father had not 
been a Catholic. But to Myrdice and 
her mother that death meant the 
cruelly abrupt end of a happy and care. 
fully planned life. There were no f- 
nancial worries. Just two years before, 
Mr. Thornton had bought and begun 
payments on two semidetached houses, 
with three apartments to rent besides 
the eight-room unit in which his wife 
and daughter now live. And as sur- 
vivors of a Chicago policeman, they 
were eligible for a pension of $2370 
a year. But it meant that now there 
were only two in the family unit to 
carry out the plans “to help Myrdice 
get ahead.” 

That planning began early because 
the Thorntons were an_ intelligent, 
ambitious couple who felt it both pos- 
sible and important to ‘‘get some- 
where in life.” Spencer Thornton 
was born in New Orleans and his 
wife, Wilda, in Elkhart, Indiana, but 
both lived most of their lives in Chi- 
cago and were graduated from city 
high schools. They were married just 
after graduation. Myrdice was a first 
and only child. When she was just a 
baby, her father took out a $50-a- 
month trust-fund policy for her col- 
lege education and the policy was 
paid up before his death 13 years 
later. When she was three, her mother 
began a weekly Sunday schedule of 
visits to the zoo with her daughter 
“so Myrdice could know the animals 
by sight, not jyst out of books.’ She 
started school at a public kinder- 
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garten, but was withdrawn after a 
few days because ‘I didn't like sitting 
on the floor to get my dress dirty and 
we just didn’t seem to get anywhere.” 
So Myrdice’s first eight years of school 
were spent at a Catholic parochial 
school in the neighborhood at which 
students bought their own books, paid 
$1-a-month tuition and wore uni- 
forms of blue serge with white collars 
and red bow ties. 

For Myrdice, Christmas, Easter and 
summer vacations meant trips to visit 
her mother’s family in Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, where they own and 
operate a seven-acre fruit farm. Her 
father, himself a swimming star from 
Englewood High School, taught her 
to swim in Lake Michigan; her pa- 
ternal grandfather, a trained concert 
singer, helped her to understand clas- 
sical music and even now teases and 
scolds her because she has too much 
Duke Ellington and Billy Eckstine 
in her record collection. When she 
was nine, the family made a trip by 
car to California and, with friends, 
attended a party at the home of the 
dancing star, the late Bill Robinson. 
Since she was a little girl of 11, she 
has had a room of her own with blue 
walls, a pink ceiling, flouncy chintz 
drapes behind the bed, pictures of 
movie stars pasted around the mirror 
and copies of Little Women, Black 
Beauty and the Pollyanna books on 
the shelf. And on graduation from 
parochial school, Myrdice wore her 
first and only formal dress, a yellow 
balloon-cloth skirt with a white eyelet 
top, to a school dance. 

Until the eighth grade, life for 
Myrdice was in a protected, “little 
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girl” world, with few troubles or wor- 
ries. It wasn't until she tried to enter 
high school that she realized person- 
ally that, for the Negro in America, 
life does not always offer opportunity 
and democracy. When she was nine 
years old, though her parents were 
both Episcopalians, Myrdice decided 
to become a Catholic, received her 
parents’ permission and was baptized 
into the church. Because of her 
daughter’s enthusiasm, her mother 
also began to take religious instruc- 
tions (‘Spencer and I thought we 
would try to become Catholics since 
it was so important to Myrdice’’) but 
never became converted. Myrdice, 
however, made her First Holy Com- 
munion, was confirmed and _ later, 
with youthful fervor (“I think I'd 
have wound up a missionary or some- 
thing if I'd gone on that way’), de- 
cided she wanted to go to a Catholic 
high school. With her parish priest 
and a colored girl friend, she applied 
for admission at a private Catholic 
girls’ high school on Chicago's South 
Side. The principal of the school, in 
private interview, explained to them 
that “the parents of many of our stu- 
dents wouldn't want their daughters 
to go to school with Negroes,” but 
promised to take the matter under 
advisement and write the girls a letter. 
The letter never came. A few weeks 
later, Myrdice applied and was ad- 
mitted to Hyde Park High School, a 
public school with a student body in- 
cluding Negroes, Orientals and white 
students. It is four years since that 
interview, and the private school has 
since begun to admit Negro students, 
but Myrdice is glad she is at Hyde 
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Park. “It gives me a chance to mix 
and know more kinds of people. I 
never again want to spend my time 
with only one kind of people, in race 
or in religion.” 

At Hyde Park High School, as at 
the other 55 public high schools in 
Chicago, no racial or religious dis- 
crimination is allowed in administra- 
tion or in the handling and assigning 
of students. Each student, before en- 
trance, is given a choice between an 
academic and a_ vocational high 
school ; then he is assigned to a school 
in the school district in which he lives. 
Recently the boundary lines of these 
school districts were altered with the 
express purpose of including students 
from as many racial neighborhoods as 
possible in each school, so that stu- 
dents might be educated under the 
ideal conditions of democracy. At one 
time, the Chicago Negro population 
was confined almost exclusively to an 
eight-square-mile area on the South 
Side called the Black Belt. But since 
the United States Supreme Court 
handed down its decision on May 3, 
1948, barring restrictive covenants 
between landlords, racial groups pre- 
viously discriminated against have be- 
gun to filter into formerly restricted 
areas of the city. Thus, the policy of 
nondiscrimination in housing, plus 
the growth in postwar public hous- 
ing, has changed the distribution of 
the city’s colored population so that 
there are now Negroes living in 38 
of the 50 wards of the city. There are 
some Negro students in every high 
school in Chicago; the number ranges 
from five or six students at some 
schools to 85 per cent at others, and 
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at two academic high schools and one 
vocational high school, all located in 
the heart of the Black Belt, the en- 
rollment is 100 per cent Negro. 

Hyde Park High School, one of 
the oldest in the city, has had Negro 
students since 1902. In Chicago, as 
in many other Northern cities, it is 
forbidden to include race information 
on school records; Principal George 
Olson says, “The rules say ‘don't 
count’ and I’m not counting,” but the 
students themselves estimate that 
among the 3000 students in the 
school, the percentage of Negroes has 
grown to 10 per cent. 

If it can be considered as an experi- 
ment in functional democracy, the 
mixing of races at Hyde Park has 
begun to work well. Sometimes the 
mixing is spontaneous, sometimes it 
is prodded on by conscious effort on 
the part of many students and teach- 
ers. All students share the classrooms 
and school facilities. Since 1913, the 
school swimming pool has been used 
as part of the gym program by both 
boys’ and girls’ classes without inci- 
dent. Though white and colored stu- 
dents have separate favorite lunch- 
time hangouts off campus, the group 
mixes easily in the school cafeteria 
where students gather in shifts to ac- 
commodate the large crowds, can buy 
anything from a 15-cent hamburger 
to a 40-cent student plate or ‘‘spe- 
cials’” at 50 cents each, and eat to- 
gether at long tables without any dis 
tinction beyond the individual choice 
of sitting with friends. Last semester 
the senior class elected as president a 
popular Negra boy named Terry Hat: 
ter, who obtained the 25 student sig- 
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natures necessary for nomination and 
then beat two non-Negro candidates 
for the office even though there were 
only five or six colored seniors in that 
dass. And as an unexpected example 
of student thinking, there hangs in 
one of the classrooms a_ student- 
painted picture of a girls’ gym class 
at play. The artist has carefully min- 
gled 15 athletic figures, busy at vol- 
leyball and other exercises. Five 
figures are painted white, five are 
brown-skinned and five tinted a light, 
Oriental beige. 

Though Hyde Park is a wealthy 
and very social school, few social ac- 
tivities are planned by or held at the 
school. The state of Hlinois, like 27 
other states in the Union, has a law 
prohibiting high-school sororities and 
fraternities, but these social groups 
flourish and control most of the social 
life at the school. As Principal Olson 
explains, “Since the activities of these 
groups do not take place in school, 
they are out of my jurisdiction. Also, 
many of the parents of these students 
belonged to the same sororities and 
fraternities before them and I could- 
nt do much without their co-opera- 
tion.” 

In the sororities and fraternities and 
other social clubs, more than in any 
other phase of school life, distinction 
between races, religions and social 
position shows itself. According to 
the students, for instance, most of 
the Jewish students prefer to join the 
sorority and fraternity groups; other 
students, both Negro and white, are 
more likely to join the Hi-Y groups 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. There 
are, however, several sororities and 
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fraternities that pledge only Negro 
students. (Myrdice Thornton be- 
longs to a group of 17 girls who call 
themselves the Ivyettes, hold meetings 
every four weeks, give several parties 
and one big dance a year and take in 
new members through the system of 
pledging and blackballing and pre- 
cede final pledge acceptance by a tra- 
ditional initiation.) Last year a Negro 
boy was invited and pledged as a 
member of an all-white fraternity; 
this year the students thought that 
“our most interesting kind of mix- 
ing” took place when a girls’ Hi-Y 
club asked an all-Jewish fraternity to 
join them in sponsoring a Friday- 
night dance at a nearby hotel. 

The Senior Prom, glamour dance 
of the year, is usually held at one of 
the big downtown Chicago hotels. 
The contract, signed by both hotel 
management and the student plan- 
ning committee before the dance, 
contains the specific provision that 
“Negro students will be made wel- 
come.” Last year’s prom was held at 
the swank Palmer House in the heart 
of Chicago's Loop. Though there 
was no mixed double dating or ex- 
changing of dances, several Negro 
couples attended with their white 
classmates and later the manager of 
the Palmer House wrote to Principal 
Olson to comment that the hotel ‘‘had 
never accommodated a more coutte- 
ous Or co-operative group of stu- 
dents.” 

But to many students, who have 
learned it in their homes since child- 
hood, the stifling or elimination of 
prejudice is not always so easy. Last 
fall it was discovered that 15 students 
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from the Hyde Park High School 
area had falsified their addresses, 
either giving the addresses of rela- 
tives or picking random addresses in 
another school area, so that they 
might be assigned to high schools 
with fewer Negro students than Hyde 
Park. One boy systematically began 
using a false address six months be- 
fore the fall term started so that he 
might definitely be transferred to an- 
other school. Occasionally—though 
very occasionally, the students em- 
phasize—the teachers themselves find 
complete acceptance of Negro -stu- 
dents difficult. One teacher, talking 
about the Civil War, kept using the 
word “nigger” instead of “Negro,” 
and another instructor once blurted 
out to a colored student in class, 
“Why can’t you act like a white boy!” 
But, as a senior, herself in a minority 
group, explained, ‘I can understand 
and sympathize with some of these 
older people. They've just been told 
they have to be democratic—they 
were never educated into it the way 
we are.” 

However, most teachers, and the 
faculty as a whole, treat all students 
with equal compassion, understand- 
ing and fairness. In fact, in many 
instances, special attention is given 
to the scholastically and financially 
handicapped, including those in the 
Negro group. One outstanding ex- 
ample of such student-teacher co-op- 
eration was the case of Richard 
“Dick” Goins, star Negro athlete who 
last year won several city titles in 
track. Richard was one of three boys 
brought up from Mississippi by their 
grandmother to be educated in North- 
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ern high schools. After his first two 
years at Hyde Park, Richard’s grades 
began to slip badly and a conference 
with his grade adviser revealed he 
was going to school all day, practic. 
ing sports after school and working 
in a restaurant until one in the morn- 
ing. Besides giving him special as. 
sistance in making up his schoolwork, 
the teachers found him an easier job 
and, at graduation, his football coach 
arranged a scholarship for Dick to the 
University of Illinois, where he is 
now a freshman. 

But probably Hyde Park High 
School's most important contribution 
to its students and to education asa 
whole is the fact that prejudice, in- 
tolerance and inequality between races 
and religions are talked about can- 
didly and objectively in the classroom 
with mixed groups joining the dis- 
cussions with ease and enthusiasm. 
Careers, civics, history and English 
classes bring opportunities to discuss 
such problems, particularly those that 
closely touch the economic, political 
and social life of Chicago. 

For instance, last November a near 
race riot occurred on the South Side 
when a mob of several thousand 
stormed around the house of a Jewish 
union leader who had invited eight 
Negroes and 10 whites to his home 
for a meeting. Rumor spread that 
Negroes were moving into the neigh- 
borhood; later the venom of the 
crowd switched to Jews. Mobs gath- 
ered around the house for four con: 
secutive nights, broke windows, 
chanted slogans against Jews, Negroes 
and “‘strangérs,”’ and reached a num 
ber estimated at 2000 by the Chicago 
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Tribune and 5000 by the Negro news- 
paper, The Defender, before 200 po- 
licemen and 54 arrests finally broke 
up the mob. 

In class, the students probed the 
basic reasons for the near-riot and 
offered a variety of opinions: “It’s 
the old belief that a Jew is always 
eager to make a fast dollar” ; “Every- 
one’s afraid Negroes will bring down 
property values”; and “It’s just fear 
that spreads—fear through igno- 
rance.”” On other issues, white stu- 
dents are quick to make such com- 
ments as, ‘The biggest difference be- 
tween white and Negro is economic 
—we don’t give them a chance at the 
good jobs’; or, ‘In the Black Belt, 
the colored crime rate is high because 
the Negroes have such bad places to 
live.” One student said, “We all talk 
like walking textbooks—but I’m not 
sure how democratic we really are.” 

But Myrdice Thornton, after four 
years at the school and as a minority 
observer, says, ‘Most of the kids are 
very nice. A few seem snobbish with 
me, but they are the wealthy ones who 
are that way with everyone.’ Most of 
her own friends, members of the Ivy- 
ettes, are attractive and fairly wealthy 
gitls, daughters of doctors, real-estate 
and small-business men. Though she 
is well-liked, Myrdice’s great serious- 
ness about study and her coolness to 
much teen-age fun “because it just 
doesn't seem to get anywhere” often 
make her seem to stand a little apart 
from her crowd. Also, an incident 
which happened during her first year 
at Hyde Park High School has had a 
definite effect on her present social 
attitudes. 


Myrdice is adamant in her belief 
that “all people should be treated 
alike; we are all here and we should 
just live together,” and has little pa- 
tience with intolerance or prejudice 
even though she is well aware of their 
existence. As a freshman at Hyde 
Park she became friendly with a very 
light-skinned colored girl (Myrdice’s 
great-grandmother was a white wom- 
an of German extraction) who spent 
most of her time with a group of 
white friends she had known since 
grade school. Other colored girls 
started the rumor that this girl was 
“trying to pass,” made unkind re- 
marks when they met her in the halls 
and isolated her from the social life 
of the colored crowd. Finally accord- 
ing to the girl herself, “I just had to 
give up the white girls who had been 
my old friends and get in with a 


colored crowd.’’ But Myrdice, who 


had known the girl only slightly till 
then, became violently loyal, refused 
to listen to gossip and insisted her 
friend “could be whatever she wanted 
to be, because we shouldn't think in 
terms of white or dark.’ Both girls 
are now close friends, and though the 
light-skinned girl has since become 
very popular with the colored crowd, 
Myrdice has never quite forgiven 
them their “intolerance’”’ and they, in 
turn, sometimes complain that Myr- 
dice is “a little standofhish in her 
ideas.” 

However, since she was a little 
girl, Myrdice has had both white and 
colored friends. One of her closest, 
a white girl her own age whom she 
has known and played with since 
both were little girls, is a neighbor of 
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her grandparents in Benton Harbor. 
Both write to each other frequently, 
and a few summers ago the friend 
spent a week’s visit with the Thorn- 
tons in Chicago so that Myrdice could 
“show her the town.’ In Chicago, 
however, Myrdice spends most of her 
spare time with her mother, the Ivy- 
ettes and an occasional date. Though 
she says quickly, “I’m really against 
the whole idea of sororities and I'd 
never join one in college,” Myrdice 
goes to meetings and parties and fre- 
quently to the movies with the same 
group of girls. Sometimes, on Friday 
nights, she visits a local Y.M.C.A. 
where mixed groups play games and 
square-dance, but Myrdice rarely 
joins. On such evenings, a girl friend 
and she take a cab home or else her 
mother picks her up because she is 
never allowed on the streets at night 
alone. 

Because she would like to study 
either dramatics or teaching in col- 
lege, Myrdice joined The Skylofters, 
an all-Negro Little Theater group 
sponsored by the Park Recreation Pro- 
gram, when she was just 15. For 
several years she studied modern and 
primitive dance under the well-known 
primitive dancer, Carmencita Romero, 
and is considering taking a $150 
modeling course next summer because 
“it might help me to be more poised 
for dramatics.” Partly because of her 
_ interest in the theater, but chiefly be- 
cause of her teen-ager’s enthusiasm 
for Hollywood glamour, Myrdice has 
been collecting pictures and auto- 
graphs of movie stars and music ce- 
lebrities since her early teens. Her 
bedroom has a collection of over 25 
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large photographs of stars ranging 
from Gene Tierney to Clark Gable, 
and in her autograph book she has 
the signatures of Frank Sinatra, Lena 
Horne, Billy Eckstine and a dozen 
others. Once she and her mother, 
who says, “I just let Myrdice day- 
dream when she wants to,” stood in 
line for three hours in front of a 
theater to catch a glimpse of June 
Haver and George Jessel. Another 
time, when Myrdice had missed him 
at the stage door of a downtown thea- 
ter her mother called Tony Martin 
at his hotel to ask if he would auto- 
graph Myrdice’s and a girl friend's 
autograph books if she mailed the 
books to him. (The girls still laugh 
with delight because Tony Martin 
said to Mrs. Thornton, “All right, 
darlin’. Thanks for calling!’’) 

Sunday night is the biggest night 
of the week for Myrdice because that 
evening she and her mother have din- 
ner, either at the Horseman’s Club, a 
Negro supper club on the South Side, 
or at a Walgreen drugstore in Chi- 
cago’s Loop, and then go to a movie 
with sign painter and interior deco- 
rator Lynn Hickman, a Wilberforce 
University graduate and a close friend 
of Mrs. Thornton’s. During the week, 
after Myrdice finishes her homework, 
she and her mother frequently walk 
to a sandwich shop in the neighbor- 
hood, play the pinball baseball ma- 
chines and then have some ice cream 
—usually a banana split for Myrdice, 
followed by a chocolate sundae. In 
spite of her tremendous appetite, her 
weight stays at a slim 126 for her 
five-feet-eight height. 

But to Myrdice, the most important 
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thing in her life right now is educa- 
tion. She says, with a teasing glance 
at her mother, that she won’t get mar- 
ried until she’s at least 25, and wants 
a career first and someone to take 
care of the house and watch the chil- 
dren afterward. California is where 
she'd prefer to live, “or anywhere 
away from Chicago. Even the politics 
are dirty here.” In spite of the fact 
that she cleans her own room and 
bathroom on Saturday, does all her 
own personal washing and ironing, 
shops at the meat market once a week 
and does the supper dishes every 
night, she manages to study between 
two and three hours every day. Her 
high-school average is E, or excellent 
(the highest grade at Hyde Park is 
§, or superior), and when she once 
flunked math she made it up promptly 
with six weeks’ study at summer 
school. Sometimes her concern about 
school and her eagerness “to get 
ahead” affect Myrdice so that she gets 
anervous rash.on her neck and arms 
and needs a doctor's attention. 

Next fall, after a June graduation, 
she hopes to enter Northwestern Uni- 
versity in nearby Evanston as a day 
student, taking the train from and to 
her home every morning and evening. 
However, since Northwestern, after 
considering all qualifications, prefers 
to take the students scholastically in 
the top 10 per cent of their high- 
school classes, and since Hyde Park 
High School, from which 75 per cent 
of the students go on to college, has 
several students with 1.Q.’s of 140, 
or genius (a student was once re- 
corded at an 1.Q. of 168), Myrdice 
is not sure of acceptance. Her next 
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choices would be Michigan and the 
University of Illinois. Though her 
mother has urged her to go to How- 
ard University, the Negro University 
in Washington, D. C., “for the good 
social life,” Myrdice refuses because 
she thinks “It’s just silly to confine 
your life to one kind of people.” 

Because of her attractive personal- 
ity and because of the peculiarly pro- 
tected circumstances of her life, Myr- 
dice enjoys at least ‘the equality of 
anonymity,’ and runs into few in- 
stances of racial prejudice. “I never 
could understand any rea/ reason for 
it,” she explains, ‘‘and I just won't 
encourage it. In college, I'll be one 
of the first ones to break through. I'll 
just go with anyone who wants me as 
a friend. In fact, if I had a lot of 
money—like Lena Horne or some- 
body—I think I'd just spend my time 
registering at big hotels and making 
them let me stay there till people got 
the idea that Negroes are nice peo- 
ple.” 

Unlike most of her teen-aged 
friends, Myrdice thinks that movies 
such as Pinky and Lost Boundaries 
“just aren't a good idea. They put all 
the emphasis on Negroes who are 
‘trying to pass.’ Why doesn’t some- 
one just make a movie about ordinary 
Negro life and show them as human 
beings? Not everybody wants to be 
a white person!” 

However, for Myrdice Thornton, 
with her good looks, financial back- 
ground and chance for education, life 
is still an exciting and hopeful prom- 
ise. For many others of Chicago's 
Negro youth, the future is not so sim- 
ple. This city, more than any other 
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large city in the Midwest, is in the 
difficult process of absorbing a larger 
population increase than it can han- 
dle. In the past 10 years, though the 
white population inside the Chicago 
city limits has remained virtually 
static, the increase in the nonwhite 
population has reached nearly 42 per 
cent. And to the city’s approximate 
half-million Negro population, an es- 
timated 7000 is being added monthly 
through migration from the South. 
Quite naturally, in the difficult process 
of assimilation, housing and job find- 
ing present the major problems. 
Public housing units, which make 
no racial or religious discriminations, 
have not caught up with the housing 
need, Families in the Black Ghetto 
area are still living as many as seven 
to a room, sleeping in shifts and 
paying as high as $17.50 a week per 
room. Last March, in one of the most 
controversial discussions ever to hit 
the city hall, the city council voted 
down an ordinance proposed by Ne- 
gro Alderman Archibald J. Carey for 
“outlawing racial and religious dis- 
crimination in Chicago's publicly 
aided housing.”’ Publicly aided hous- 
ing in this instance, meant a housing 
plan in which the city would buy 
land for reconversion at $3 a square 
foot to be sold to private investors 
for 50 cents a square foot for hous- 
ing construction. Mayor Kennclly 
and six aldermen who spoke out 
against the antidiscrimination pro- 
posal explained that “because of po- 
tential lawsuits over selections of 
tenants, insurance companies and 
other large investors would not come 
in under the plan by which city and 
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state funds are to be used to acquire 
blighted property and resell it to pri- 
vate developers at reduced rates.” 
Here and there in the city, Negroes 
are buying houses formerly lived in 
by whites and are moving in without 
incident. However, in the ‘“‘tense” 
neighborhoods, usually those nearest 
the fringes of the already colored 
neighborhoods, one or more police- 
men may be sent to watch the area on 
moving day. Frequently, broken win- 
dows, insults shouted or scrawled on 
sidewalks, or a sudden crop of ‘for 
sale’ signs on other houses registers 
the attitude of whites toward their 
new neighbors. In January, 1948, 
one Chicago~community, hoping to 
break down the old prejudice that 
“Negroes bring down ‘property val- 
ues,” tried a “new kind of commu- 
nity-conservation agreement.’ The 
agreement, legally binding in court, 
pledged its subscribers to maintain 
their properties in accordance with 
certain minimum standards, limited 
the number of persons who may oc- 
cupy a given room area and defined 
the minimum rentable accommoda- 
tions which may be offered upon con- 
version of apartments into smaller 
units. The agreement was hailed by 
Thomas H. Wright, executive director 
of the Mayor’s Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, as “the most construc: 
tive project in human relations at- 
tempted in Chicago.” However, ovet 
a year later, no other community had 
seen fit to draw up a similar property 
agreement. In fact, in the past five 
years, five potential race riots, draw- 
ing mobs of from 2000 to 5000 on 
successive nights, have all been set off 
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by resentment against Negroes mov- 
ing into new neighborhoods. 

Many Negro high-school students, 
especially those in the above-average 
income groups, lead normal youthful 
lives within the confines of their own 
homes and neighborhoods. Their 
school and social lives closely parallel 
those of white students their own age. 
Friday night usually means a gather- 
ing at home or a dance, either at a 
teen center, Y.M.C.A., or a public 
dance hall; Saturday night is a favor- 
ite night for movies at a neighbor- 
hood theater, with a stop at a “‘chick- 
en shack’ afterward, though many 
, teen-agers, especially those in “rough 
neighborhoods,” stay in on Saturday 
nights because ‘‘there are too many 
people on the street and you're likely 
to get in trouble.” 

But most Negro youth, no matter 
how protected their lives, have had 
some personal experience with and 
memory of prejudice against their 
race. Some experiences are easily dis- 
missed, some are more nearly trau- 
matic, such as that of the high-school 
senior who recounted a trip to Texas 
she had taken with her mother a few 
years ago so that her father might 
be buried in his home state. On the 
day of the funeral, several white men 
came to her grandparents’ home, tied 
the grandfather to the bumper of the 
cat by his feet and dragged him down 
to the end of a country lane, bleeding 
and bruised, “though we never did 
find out what made them mad.” 

Or the boy who, on a summer 
visit, ordered ice cream in a Kentucky 
drugstore and then saw the waitress 
carefully break his plate and drinking 
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glass on the floor in front of other 
customers because don’t like 
niggers in here.’ Or the high-school 
freshman on his first trip to Chicago’s 
Loop district, who found himself 
forced to stand with hands behind his 
back, face to the wall, while a short- 
order cook put the hamburger he had 
ordered in a bag so he “‘could eat it 
out in the alley.’” (Illinois state law 
requires that all restaurant owners 
serve customers regardless of race, 
color or creed, but the law is fre- 
quently dodged by restaurant owners 
who may let a Negro customer wait, 
unserved, until he leaves in embar- 
rassment, insist that no one may have 
a table without an advance reserva- 
tion, claim he is ‘fresh out” of every 
item ordered, or simply close up shop, 
insisting business is over for the day.) 

Other Negro teen-agers remember 
“just the everyday insults that Ne- 
groes sort of get used to’ —having 
people refuse to sit next to them on 
streetcars, hearing little children call 
out “black boy’’ to them on the street 
or seeing an area on a public beach 
suddenly cleared of bathers when a 
party of Negroes comes down to 
swim. 

The attitudes of Chicago's teen- 
agers toward these ‘‘insults’’ and other 
discriminations against their race vary 
widely. One girl commented, “I get 
along fine. I have contact with white 
kids and I just don’t have a chip on 
my shoulder—I don’t think every- 
thing is directed toward me.”” A 17- 
year-old boy, whose mother is a 
teacher and whose father is a postal 
employee, said, “I just keep away 
from it. I go to school, stay with my 
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own friends and don’t travel much.” 
However, others were more vehement 
in their opinions, such as a University 
of Chicago freshman who had te- 
cently joined a NAACP youth picket 
line to picket a Chicago Heights res- 
taurant which had refused to serve 
Negroes: “I don’t know why colored 
people keep on pretending. The white 
people want nothing but race exter- 
mination. Americans still want slaves, 
but they’re scared to say so!’ How- 
ever, a second boy, a member of the 
same picket line, takes a more con- 
servative view: “I just consider my- 
self part of a sacrifice generation. 
They threw eggs at us and one of the 
pickets had her family’s apartment 
set fire to—but we're getting some- 
where. More and more people think 
the Negro should be given a fair 
chance.” 

It is in the employment field, after 
graduation, that Chicago Negro teen- 
agers will probably come abruptly 
face to face with what one boy called 
“the cold war against our race.” 
Those who study for the professions 
will probably find a place to practice 
among their own race; others, particu- 
larly girls, have the choice of ‘“‘teach- 
ing, library work or civil service’ or 
must turn to the unskilled trades. 
Though the city of Chicago has an 
antidiscrimination ordinance for em- 
ployment passed in 1945, the FEPC 
bill was defeated in the state of Illi- 
nois in June, 1949, by a vote of 25 to 
23. And out of Chicago's half- 
million Negroes, only an approximate 
2524 are white-collar, professional or 
technical employees. (The vocational- 
guidance director at Hyde Park High 
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School commented, “We get lots of 
calls for white teen-agers to do clerk- 
ing and typing part-time, but for the 
colored students we get asked for de- 
livery boys, baby-sitters and house- 
work.) A number of the teen-agers 
interviewed, especially those who 
planned to study for the professions, 
said they would “‘like to try the Ha- 
waiian Islands—I hear things are 
good for the Negro there.” 

Others, such as the boy who ex- 
pects to study electrical engineering, 
stick hopefully to their plans because 
“my friends keep saying prejudice 
will drop off in the skilled jobs by the 
time I graduate.’’ Most of Chicago's 
Negro youth are eager not for rivalry 
with or absorption by their white con- 
temporaries, but only “a chance to get 
ahead.” 

For many, the conflicts between de- 
mocracy as taught in school and de- 
mocracy as they find it in practice add 
additional confusion to the normal 
problems of an adolescent. Even the 
most intelligent, the most talented 
and the most ambitious begin to re- 
alize that though they may rise verti- 
cally within their own society, the 
constricting nature of racial prejudice 
makes it difficult to spread outward in 
our social and economic world. But 
almost all are hopefully convinced 
that a change has begun. Said one 
young Negro, “It may take a long 
time, maybe two or three centuries, 
before we're all treated equal. But 
things are getting different, I can tell. 
Already people are nicer to me than 
they were when I was a little boy.” 


Copyright, The Curtis, Publishing Company 
(March, 1950) 
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A. T. Walden 


HENEVER the mud starts fly- 

ing in Georgia politics—and 

that is often—the name Austin 
Thomas Walden takes on sudden and 
diabolical significance. ‘My oppo- 
nent,” charged Herman Talmadge in 
the last gubernatorial campaign, 
“doesn’t dare make a move without 
first calling up A. T. Walden.” That 
was enough to disturb the digestion 
of many a Georgian. For, in the folk- 
lore of Talmadgeism, Walden repre- 
sents everything that might threaten 
white dominance—' radicalism,” civil 
rights, non-segregation, and the so- 
called Negro ‘‘bloc vote.” 

Austin Walden is an Atlanta 
Negro lawyer who, at 65, holds a 
position of leadership in more organ- 
izations and activities than he can 
conveniently remember. Among 
other things, he is a member of the 
National Legal Committee of the Na- 
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Atlanta lawyer and acknowledged 
political boss of Negro Georgia is 
white supremacists’ strongest foe 


GEORGIA’S 
GREATEST 
VOTE-GETTER 


BY HAROLD C. FLEMING 


Reprinted from The Reporter 


tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, President of 
the Georgia Association of Citizens’ 
Democratic Clubs, Chairman of the 
Board of the Atlanta Urban League, 
and counsel for the National Baptist 
Convention, the Knights of Pythias, 
and the Citizens Trust Company of 
Atlanta. Often to his regret, there is 
nothing honorary about these titles; 
each of them carries with it hours of 
committee meetings, speechmaking, 
travel, or court appearances. Yet 
Walden still finds time to carry on 
his regular law practice and to serve 
as oracle to a steady stream of visitors 
from other states and even from other 
countries. 

Walden is a sturdy, pugnacious- 
looking man of slightly coppery com- 
plexion. Though undisputed dean of 
Georgia’s Negro leaders, he is self- 
effacing, devoted to understatement 
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and long silences. This reserve is not 
wholly a matter of temperament. It 
reflects the experience of 38 years as 
a Negro lawyer before Southern white 
judges and juries, where an economy 
of words has often proved the better 
part of courtroom valor, as well as a 
winning tactic. 

Tenacity and purpose have marked 
Walden’s career ever since he was a 
child. By the time he was‘14 he had 
not only chosen his career but had 
picked his law school and decided 
where he would begin practice as 
well. “There was a white lawyer in 
our town,” he recalls. “He was a 
high-type, Christian man. They called 
him an honest lawyer. I decided that’s 
what I wanted to be.” 

In 1912, with a law degree from 
the University of Michigan, Walden 
was admitted to the Georgia bar and 
set up an office in Macon. Since 
Negro lawyers were a rarity in those 
days, spectators often jammed the 
courtrooms to watch him perform. 
Juries were frequently hostile, but 
most of the judges were kind, or at 
least impartial. On one occasion, 
when he was pleading a case in a 
small south-Georgia town, the judge 
abruptly adjourned the court and in- 
sisted that Walden ride back to Ma- 
con with him. Walden accepted the 
ride with thanks and thought no more 
of it. It was not until years later that 
he discovered the reason for the 
judge’s solicitude: He had learned 
that a mob was forming in the town 
to ‘take care of that nigger lawyer.” 

That is as close as Walden has ever 
come to ‘being taken care though 
he has been threatened more than 
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once. He is inclined to credit his im- 
munity from actual violence to a bit 
of his personal history that got spread 
about early in the 1930's. At that 
time, he was distinctly unpopular in 
Klan circles, for he was assisting the 
state in the prosecution of eight white 
men accused of murdering a Negro 
student. The courthouse overflowed 
with antagonistic spectators, and 
Walden’s telephone crackled day and 
night with angry threats. When six 
of the men on trial were convicted 
and given long prison sentences, the 
presiding judge suggested that he 
take a vacation elsewhere. Walden 
stayed in Atlanta. He also stayed in 
good health. It seems the word was 
out that “that nigger lawyer’’ had 
been an infantry captain in the First 
World War, was skilled in the use of 
small arms, and was generally a bad 
man to trifle with. Walden stil! won- 
ders what would have happened if it 
had been known that he spent most 
of the war as an assistant division 
judge advocate. 

Today Walden handles more civil 
than criminal cases. His work for the 
N.A.A.C.P. is increasingly concerned 
with discrimination in public services. 
Currently he is conducting a_ suit 
against the school authorities of Irwin 
County, Georgia, to compel equaliza- 
tion of school facilities for Negro 
children. If this suit is successful— 
and few doubt that it will be—Geor- 
gia’s elected officials will have to do 
some expensive reforming. Their dis- 
tress can be gauged by the howl of 
rage with which Governor Talmadge 
greeted the filing of the suit. “This 
litigation,” he exploded, ‘is the open- 
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in the Southern states. It is a move 
by disgruntled agitators from North- 
ern states to destroy all that the far- 
seeing white and Negro peop!e have 
accomplished in the last few genera- 
tions.” 

It is hard to say at what point Wal- 
den the lawyer becomes Walden the 
political leader. Asked about the 
inordinate political influence attrib- 
uted to him by Herman Talmadge, 
he murmured: “I had no idea I was 
so important.’’ Important or not, as 
president of the Georgia Association 
of Citizens’ Democratic Clubs, Wal- 
den is regarded as the “‘boss’’ of the 
Negro vote by politicians of every 
stripe. The Talmadge forces eye him 
with uneasiness, the opposition with 
hope, but he has doubtless received 
overtures from both camps. 

The Georgia Association of Citi- 
zens’ Democratic Clubs, like Negro 
suffrage in Georgia, is a recent phe- 
nomenon. It came into being six 
years ago after a Federal court deci- 
sion broke the back of the “white 
primary.’ For the first time, Negroes 
were eligible to cast their ballots in 
the Democratic primary, the one 
meaningful election in the state. But 
after 40 years of disfranchisement, 
most Negroes had come to look on 
politics as “white folks’ business.” 
They had almost no political organi- 
zation, except in Atlanta, where Ne- 
gtoes had tried to vote in the city 
primary. 

Fortunately, there weze other net- 
works over the state—churches, fra- 
ternities, business organizations— 
which could be converted into chan- 
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ing wedge to break down segregation 


nels of voting consciousness. Walden 
himself traveled 3,000 miles into 69 
of 159 counties seekinz 
out local leaders. When he and othe 
industrious Negro Democrats had 
finished, there were Democratic clubs 
in seven out of the 10 Congressional 
districts. And by the time the 1946 
primary was held, the number of reg- 
istered Negro voters had jumped 
from 20,000 to 100,000. 

To the Talmadge following, the 
fruits of this political cultivation were 
sour indeed. The late Eugene Tal- 
madge won the nomination, -t is true, 
but only by virtue of Georgia’s unique 
institution, the county unit system ; his 
principal opponent, James V. Car- 
michael, emerged with a popular ma- 
jority of some 16,000 votes. It re- 
quired no particular insight to deduce 
that most of the 100,000 Negro votes 
had gone to Carmichael. The Tal- 
madgeites not only made the deduc- 
tion, but also advertised it widely. As 
a result, the vocabulary of politically- 
conscious Georgians was enriched by 
the phrase “bloc voting’’—a semantic 
curiosity which refers solely to the 
stubborn Negro habit of voting 
against white-supremacists. 

It is the “bloc vote’ which, accord- 
ing to anti-Negro spokesmen, Walden 
and a few others can deliver at will. 
The implication is that Negro support 
is available to the highest bidder. 
(Actually, there has been surprisingly 
little evidence of venality among Ne- 
gro voters or their leaders—and this 
is a state where political venality is 
commonplace.) Walden shrugs off 
these charges as mere demagozuery. 
“The few Negroes who can be 
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bought,” he says, “have nothing to 
sell. And those who do have influ- 
ence wouldn’t have it long if they 
sold out.’ He is equally concise about 
the matter of bloc voting: ‘Our peo- 
ple split along the same lines as any 
other voters when they are given the 
chance. Naturally they will vote 
against a candidate who is opposed to 
their voting.” 

Like most Negroes of his genera- 
tion, Walden has not always been a 
Democrat. Until about 15 years ago, 
he was a Republican, simply because 
“there was nowhere else to go.” In 
the mid-1930’s, however, it occurred 
to Walden and a good many other 
Negroes that they could at least throw 
their support behind independent can- 
didates in the general election. As it 
turned out, this too was unrewarding, 
for no appreciable number of whites 
could be lured away from the Demo- 
cratic Party, and the Negro vote was 
too small to count for much. 

Obviously the only hope lay in bat- 
tering down the door of the inhospit- 
able Democratic Party. A Supreme 
Court ruling in 1944 opened the way 
by declaring that Negroes could not 
be excluded from the Democratic pri- 
mary in Texas. A similar action was 
promptly brought in Georgia by a 
Negro preacher named Primus King. 
This case was still in litigation when 
Walden and several other Atlanta 
Negroes presented themselves at the 
polls in an effort to vote in the city 
primary. There Walden was greeted 
with the disheartening news that his 
name did not appear on the voters’ 
list, although he had duly qualified 
and registered. This stock answer 
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was given all the other Negroes. On 
behalf of one of them, Walden im- 
mediately filed suit against the local 
registrars; but before a decision was 
reached a favorable ruling in the 
King case put an end to the whole 
business. 

Yet Georgia’s Negroes continue to 
find stumbling blocks between them 
and the polls. In many of the rural 
counties it is still hazardous for a 
Negro to try to register and vote. He 
may get a visit from a delegation of 
Klansmen, or Klan-inspired hood- 
lums. If he is a tenant farmer, he 
may find his landlord violently an- 
tipathetic to any such new tomfoolery 
as Negro voting. To make matters 
worse, the legislature has passed a 
law which would, in two years (and 
probably only if Talmadge remains 
in power), wipe out the existing reg- 
istration and force every prospective 
voter to submit to a new ‘‘qualifica- 
tions test’’ administered by the regis- 
trars. 

The county unit system also serves 
effectively to minimize the Negro 
vote. Under the unit system, the 
populous urban counties—where Ne- 
groes are registered in large numbers 
—are virtually disfranchised in state- 
wide elections; and the rural coun- 
ties—where few Negroes have been 
able to vote—hold the balance of 
power. Before the Negro vote can 
command much respect, either the 
county unit system must be beaten in 
the courts, or Negroes must manage 
to get themselves registered in sig- 
nificant numbers in the difficult back 
country. 

Walden will have to direct the as- 
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sault on these obstacles, but he takes 
a sanguine view of the future. As 
he sees it, the Negroes of Georgia 
are going to vote, and no amount of 
Talmadgeism or Kluxism is going to 
stop them. He finds the pattern of 
the future in those communities where 
Negroes have won a voice that no 
sensible office-seeker dares ignore. 
Politicians, he points out, are a flexi- 
ble breed ; “When the wind changes, 


they can flop over just like that.” 

As to a permanent “change of 
wind” in state politics, Walden is op- 
timistic; it may come within five 
years, he says, certainly within 10. 
And what will become of Talmadge 
and his fellow white-supremacists? 
Walden smiles and flips his hand 
over: ‘They will have to find another 
issue.” 

Copyright, The Reporter (March 28, 1950) 


LADY BE GOOD 


LITTLE STANLEY was taken by his parents to his first concert, 
and a soprano was the soloist during the first number. 

Stanley, pointing at the conductor: ‘Mother, why is that man 
shaking his stick at the lady?” 

“He's not shaking his stick at her,” the mother whispered. 

“Then why is she screaming?” 
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MILESTONES 


N AUGUST 1619, a Dutch man-of-war landed at Jamestown with 20 
African captives, the first to be brought to North American shores. From 
this beginning developed a ruthless system of slavery that spread to other 

colonies and flourished for 200 years. 

Battered by storms and without provisions, the captain of the ship was 
forced to stop at Virginia and sell the Negroes, all that remained of 100 
taken from a Spanish frigate on its way to the West Indian slave markets. 

Little is known of these first arrivals, except that their status in the colony 
was much the same as that of white indentured servants brought from Eng- 
land. All survived the first year, successfully resisting the dread ‘'Virginia 
sickness” (malaria), but prior to actual slavery the black population grew 
slowly. In six years it increased to 23; in 30 years to 300. 

Those whose period of service had expired were assigned land just as were 
the white servants with whom they mingled and married, and there were soon 
free Negroes in the colony with white and black servants of their own. 

Anthony Johnson, first to obtain his freedom, became the first landowner 
as well as one of the first legal slaveholders in Virginia. His son, William 
Tucker (1625), was the first Negro child to be born in America. 

As the colonies grew, the need for cheap labor increased. Attempts to 
enslave the Indian proved futile. The supply of white indentures was short 
and their period of service limited. Replacements became more and more 
difficult. On the other hand, Africa offered an unending supply of manpower 
free for the taking. Gradually laws were passed to set apart the white servant 
from the black and slavery became a matter of race. 
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How 18-year-old Roy Eaton, brilliant New York 


pianist, brought warm praise from 
hostile German audience 


CONCERT PIANIST 
CONQUERS GERMANY 


BY SIDNEY FELDMAN 


IGHTS were dimmed, curtains 
parted, and an audience of skep- 
tical but inquisitive Germans 

sat waiting for an 18-year-old Ameri- 
can Negro to give a piano recital. 
Sitting at the keyboard, young Roy 
Eaton had to overcome more than 
stage fright. He had to overcome 
Hitler-implanted falsehoods of Ne- 
groes as an “inferior animal race.” 
He had to overcome the misconcep- 
tion that all Negro musicians played 
only jazz, boogie-woogie, and bebop. 

It was April, 1949, in the Amerika- 
Haus at Mannheim, scene of the last 
and most important of a whirlwind 
series of six one-night-stands in Ger- 
many by the New York youth. There 
were rippling whispers of doubt as 
the people stared at the unusual sight: 
a Negro at the keyboard. But when 
the gifted lad began to play classi- 


SIDNEY FELDMAN, New York free- 
lance writer, spent a week with Roy 
Eaton in Zurich, Switzerland, last sum- 
mer, while getting material for this article. 
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cal music in an all-German program, 
the audience listened entranced. Long 
before the night of music was over, 
young Eaton had scored a musical 
and sociological success. 

Instead of Beat Me Daddy, the 
Germans heard the Bach-Liszt Fan- 
tasy and Fugue in G-Minor. They 
heard Gruen’s Sonata based on a new 
scale devised by the composer. They 
heard the Mozart Sonata in A-Major, 
and they heard Schumann's Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien. 

Typical of newspaper reviews, the 
music critic of the Augsburger Stadt- 
post wrote, “... A Negro loves 
Bach. It is admirable that Roy Eaton 
has come out of the struggle and 
traffic of New York City streets to 
present our old German music mas- 
ters in a new and unusual light. He 
brings to us a burst of unimprisoned 
joy and true love for our old music 


he were not dark brown 
and did not speak a strange language, 


he might well be one of us. We ap- 
preciate that all the more because he 
easily switched from speaking pure 
English to a fluent High German— 
with Swiss overtones.” 

In Germany, as in Switzerland, a 
Negro is rare. A Negro who speaks 
German is rarer yet. And a German- 
speaking, piano-playing Negro is rar- 
est of all. Roy Eaton is all those 
things, and many more. While cross- 
ing the Atlantic aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth, he played at a ship’s con- 
cert. In Europe he acted, modeled, 
lectured, and won high honors in his 
classes. 

All of Eaton’s hopes and aspira- 
tions, his work and his studies, he 
owes to the love and guidance of a 
musically inclined mother who was 
determined to give her children the 


best training possible. 

Roy’s eldest sister, Elsie, 24, is a 
New York public school teacher 
who paints, plays piano and studies 


the dance. The younger sister, Va- 
nita, 10, has been playing the piano 
since she was five, and a musical 
career is already being planned for 
the youngest Eaton, Mark, who is 
little more than a year old. Father 
of the talented family is Felix Eaton, 
an automobile mechanic. 

Roy's natural gift for music is com- 
plemented by good scholarship. When 
he was six his mother led him to his 
first piano lesson. Nine months later 
he received a gold medal from Metro- 
politan Opera singer Lily Pons for 
winning the first prize in the ele- 
mentary division of the New York 
Music Education League contest. 

Grants from the Leopold Schepp 
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Foundation and the $2,000 Aaron 
Naumburg Scholarship (Roy was the 
first Negro to win this award), un- 
derwrote his college expenses and 
study in Switzerland. 

Eaton’s year in Europe was a me- 
morial one. He was a daily marvel 
to the 352,000 Zurichers who stopped 
in the streets to stare at the phe- 
nomenon of a Negro in their midst. 

At a swimming pool he dozed off 
—awoke to find himself surrounded 
by an admiring crowd of children, 
Once while bicycling in swim shorts 
Eaton passed a woman cyclist who 
turned around to take a second look, 
gasped, ‘Jesus Gott!’’ and crashed 
into a parked car. 

Another time, a group of Swiss 
girls were admiring him. One said 
in Swiss-German, “What a beautiful 
Negro. I would like to be married to 
so much chocolate.’ Conscious of 
their love for the famous Swiss con- 
fection, Eaton thanked her. The 
youngster blushed when she realized 
he beth understood and spoke her 
language. 

The young pianist also writes Ger- 
man, putting most of his efforts in 
the form of poetry to his Swiss sweet- 
heart, 18-year-old Daisy Gerber of 
Zurich. Roy and Daisy met at the 
romantic resort of Lake Lugano, in 
the Italian Sector of Switzerland dur- 
ing a hosteling trip. They had parked 
their bicycles at the same youth hos- 
tel. That evening, when Daisy heard 
Roy playing the piano in the lounge, 
she dashed up to her room to fetch 
him some apple cider. 

“T liked it.- I liked Daisy,” says 
Eaton. 
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Back in Zurich, Eaton was taken 
immediately to the bosom of the Ger- 
ber family. At their dinner table he 
used the personal dz instead of the 
impersonal sie. In German he con- 
versed, sang and joked with ma-ma 
and du Daisy and pa-pa Gerber, who 
is a dentist and art collector. Com- 
pleting the family is Eddy, who cor- 
responds with two Negro GI’s whom 
he met while they were on furlough 
in Switzerland. 

Among Eaton’s other activities, 
while abroad, were modeling for 
Elsy Blom (famous Swiss sculptress) , 
lecturing on America’s ‘‘Negro prob- 
lem’’ at the International Youth Con- 
ference in Ulm, and appearing in 
the anti-Nazi play, As the War 
Ended. In the latter he sang a spir- 
itual, but only went through the mo- 
tions of pounding out jazz on stage. 


Last Stop 


The actual playing was done by a 
Swiss pianist. He does not play jazz. 

Roy Eaton’s musical tour through 
Germany was arranged by Jerome Pas- 
ters of the United States Information 
Service. Pasters had heard Eaton in 
Zurich and wanted to introduce Ger- 
man audiences to this German-speak- 
ing, piano-playing Negro. 

Last autumn back in his native 
New York, Roy Eaton continued his 
studies. He was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, received a $1,000 music fel- 
lowship from Yale, and is listed in 
Who’s Who Among Students in 
American Universities and Colleges. 
He was graduated from the College 
of the City of New York in June 
with special honors. 

Like all musicians, young and old, 
pianist Roy Eaton’s one ambition is 
to appear in concert at Carnegie Hall. 


ON HER FIRST TRIP, the new elevator girl brought the car to 


a spine-jarring stop and exclaimed solicitously: ‘Oh dear! 


Did I 


stop too quick?’ To which an old lady in the rear of the elevator 
remarked, ‘‘Not at all, child. 1 /é4e my bloomers around my ankles.” 
Mrs. Robert S. Pastor, Coronet 
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New York’s public housing projects demonstrate that 


Negroes and whites can live together 
as good friends and neighbors 


TEN YEARS OF 
INTERRACIAL HOUSING 


BY THOMAS F. FARRELL 


Reprinied from The New York Times Magazine 


N FEBRUARY the new non-dis- 
crimination policy of the Federal 
Housing Administration and Vet- 

erans Administration was put into 
effect. There is no crystal-ball an- 
swer on how well these policies will 
work, but it may be helpful to look 
at the experience of New York City’s 
public housing projects where Negro 
and white families have lived side by 
side as neighbors for the last 10 years. 

While the results may be less than 

are demanded by those who want full 
race equality at once, in New York 
City there has been definite and in- 
cre:sing progress in the serious prob- 
lem of getting people of different 
races to live together in peace, with 
mutual respect and trust. 

The New York City Housing Au- 


THOMAS F. FARRELL is chairman of 
the New York City Housing Authority. 
He served as a major general in the En- 
gineers and as deputy commander of the 
atom bomb project. 
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thority first adopted nonsegregated 
housing as a policy with the opening 
of Red Hook Houses in 1939, the 
first project in New York City com- 
pleted under the Federal Housing Act 
of 1937. In its previous public hous- 
ing projects—two built under the 
Public Works Administration and a 
small group of rehabilitated buildings 
—the tenants with one or two excep- 
tions had been completely segregated, 
with the Negroes selected for Har- 
lem and the whites for Brooklyn and 
the lower East Side. The management 
staff for each project was largely 
se'ected in the same way. At the start 
of Harlem River Houses in 1936 it 
was apparently assumed that all ten- 
ants would be Negroes. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
reasons why, only three years later, 
nonsegregation was not only possible 
at Red Hook Houses but was a de- 
clared policy of- the people of New 
York State in the then new Public 
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Housing Law which required that ‘‘no 
person shall, because of race, creed, 
color or national origin, be subjected 
to any discrimination.” 

Perhaps widespread interest in 
public housing explains such a major 
change in public opinion, although 
there is no question that Negroes 
made gains in other fields at the time. 
Whatever the reasons for the law, 
Negro and white families were as- 
signed to their apartments in the 
same building and on the same floor 
at Red Hook Houses, perhaps with 
some reservation about the outcome. 

In those early days the number of 
Negroes was kept small—24 families 
out of 2,545. At that time a delega- 
tion of white women tenants visited 
the manager to suggest that all Ne- 
groes be moved to one “‘all-Negro” 
building. The manager pointed out 
the logical conclusion to that proposal 
—an all-Italian building, an all-Irish 
building, an all-German building, and 
since there were 38 nationalities and 
only 25 buildings, under their plan 
some tenants would have to get out. 
He then offered for their considera- 
tion another way of doing it—all- 
Catholic, all-Jewish, all-Lutheran 
buildings. They were intelligent 
enough to get the point. 

Although there were objections to 
Red Hook’s new Negro tenants from 
the neighborhood and, of course, oc- 
casional arguments between tenants, 
no serious trouble developed. 

At stair hall meetings, tenants and 
staff discussed their problems and 
gradually got acquainted, although, 
on the whole, the first tenants treated 
each cther with considerable reserve. 
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In the sitting areas on the grounds, 
white mothers grouped themselves 
and their baby carriages together, and 
Negro mothers wheeled their car- 
riages to a place apart. After some 
weeks a white mother asked a Negro 
mother to keep an eye on her child 
while she went to her apartment. The 
Negro woman gladly agreed and the 
ice was broken. 

Soon white women were perform- 
ing the same favor. Then came a 
rotation plan, with each mother tak- 
ing her turn in looking after all the 
children. Later there was some visit- 
ing of each other's apartments and 
shopping together. The barriers were 
gradually lowered within the limits 
of the project. But outside the project 
there was a difference in their rela- 
tionship. On the whole, families did 
not go to Coney Island together, nor 
visit each other’s friends on the out- 
side, nor go to the movies tozether. 

The situation remains much the 
same today at Red Hook Houses. 
The families may feel that their 
friendship would not be understood 
by outsiders; it is a project affair. Or, 
more likely, the relationship which 
develops between two families living 
in one building—whether they are 
both white, both Negro or mixed— 
is merely a neighborly one, as it is 
in private housing, and the instance 
when a solid and lasting friendship 
ripens is unusual. Negro and white 
families have the same tolerance and 
consideration for each other as other 
apartment dwellers. One white wom- 
an, a grandmother baby-sitting with 
her two grandchildren at Amsterdam 
Houses, summed it up to an inquiring 
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sidewalk sociologist: “They're no dif- 
ferent. They mind their own busi- 
ness and I mind mine. When people 
mind their own business they get 
along.” 

Since 1939 all public housing proj- 
ects have been nonsegregated, and 
more Negro families have moved into 
Red Hook Houses and into the al- 
most all-white Williamsburg Houses 
as vacancies occurred. 

It may be pointed out that most 
public housing projects were built in 
areas already occupied by many racial 
groups. There were several reasons 
why a project would be likely to have 
among its tenants the same kind of 
people already in the neighborhood. 
Families moving from the site to 
make way for the project were given 
first preference in the new apartments 
if they met the eligibility standards. 
A heavy percentage of applications 
came from the neighborhood families 
who had watched the buildings rise. 
People want to remain in their own 
neighborhood. Negroes and whites 
alike want to be near the stores, 
churches, clubs and movies which 
they use and are used by people they 
know. Applicants were allowed to 
express a preference among the proj- 
ects, which was honored whenever 
possible. As a result there have been 
no drastic upheavals of populations, 
no great moving of large numbers of 
Negroes into areas predominantly 
white, no great moving of large num- 
bers of whites into areas predomi- 
nately Negro. 

These conditions may have helped 
the non-segregation policy to suc- 
ceed, but the attitude of the manager 
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and his staff, who are thoroughly 
“briefed” before being charged with 
carrying out the policy, has always 
been an important factor. Since staff 
members are assigned, like tenants, 
without regard to race, the tenant ex- 
pects fair treatment. Although some 
families may feel they have the hard- 
est-hearted landlord in the city, com. 
plaints about race discrimination are 
rare. Meetings with tenants when- 
ever they ask for them, and a con- 
scious effort to see that normal argu- 
ments do not develop into racial is- 
sues are helpful. 

When a project is built in an area 
where there are no Negro families, as 
in the case of the post-war projects 
built on vacant land, there is some- 
times a more difficult experience with 
the neighborhood. Taxpayers’ organ- 
izations and Civic associations may ob- 
ject to the project because, they say, 
and very likely believe, it would 
“tend to depreciate realty values.” 
They are often quite vocal, suggesting 
that the project would be filled with 
“undesirables.” While such groups 
rarely become specific, they sometimes 
refer to the “intrusion of the Negro.” 

At the ground-breaking ceremony 
for Woodside Houses in Queens, a 
group of objectors picketed the cere- 
mony with signs accusing the Author- 
ity of communism. At earlier public 
hearings, the small group of protest- 
ing citizens warned of dire results to 
the neighborhood if the project was 
approved. Now that Woodside 
Houses has been completed and fully 
occupied, including about eight pet 
cent Negro families, the furor has 
died down, and the surrounding area 
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is being built up with business prop- 
erties. 

Instead of depreciating realty val- 
ues, there is evidence that they have 
been increased, as anyone who drives 
around the project can see. Once a 
large vacant tract, the construction of 
new shops kept pace with the project, 
and when the tenants moved in, the 
stores were ready for business. The 
Negro tenants have met no hostility 
in the community. A Negro tenant 
was amazed to learn of objections 
from the neighborhood before Wood- 
side Houses was built. “Why, the 
shopkeepers are just grand to us,” 
she insisted. 

Administering this policy of non- 
discrimination and non-segregation is 
not left to luck and good-will. We 
must be sure that tenants are selected 
on their need alone, and once a proj- 
ect is open its business must be con- 
ducted smoothly. Although much of 
the problem is one of human rela- 
tions and justice, there are two ob- 
jective measures used as safeguards. 

In the selection of tenants, based 
on need, with priority for former site 
residents and veterans, the following 
things are done to assure equal treat- 
ment: Preliminary registrations, on 
which there is no information about 
race, are filed by mail. The informa- 
tion is translated into code numbers 
and the name into a serial number, 
and punched on International Busi- 
ness Machine cards. Families are 
called for interviews as they are sorted 
by machines, according to their need 
and priority. 

The second measure is to require 
that all public facilities in a project, 
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such as nursery schools and recrea- 
tion programs, are operated on an in- 
terracial and interfaith basis. Many 
an otherwise worthy organization has 
been refused space because its inter- 
est is limited to the members of one 
faith or one race. In contrast, the 
Urban League has adopted an inter- 
racial program in operating one of 
our nursery schools, and several Cath- 
olic and Jewish groups have adopted 
interfaith recreation and child care 
programs in our projects. 

Hewing a middle course, we often 
make a target for so-called “public 
interest” groups representing both 
points of view on non-discrimination. 
Once we got caught in a crossfire be- 
tween two special interest groups, 
both supporting non-discrimination 
wholeheartedly. One group sus- 
pected that we must be discrimina- 
ting, since we kept records of the 
tenant’s race; they had frequently 
asked for the statistics but thought it 
discriminating to keep records to pro- 
vide these statistics. The other group 
suggested that we should maintain 
definite proportions of minority 
groups, including Negroes; they ob- 
jected to calling it a “quota” system 
but said that a “‘conscious effort 
should be made to secure heterogene- 
ity in occupancy’’—whatever that may 
mean. 

One group says we should have a 
“leavening of religions as well as 
races.” Others say we should “waive” 
the veterans’ preferance, required by 
law, in order to “avoid a monotony 
of relatively young families in a de- 
velopment.’ Some who preach non- 
discrimination urge us to check on a 
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person’s race before assignment to a 
particular project in a particular sec- 
tion of the city, so that a ‘proper dis- 
tribution” can be made. To these 
critics our director of management 
answers: “There is only one way to 
carry out our policy of non-discrimi- 
nation and that is not to discrimi- 
nate.” It’s as simple as that. 

Children play a big part in we'd- 
ing the white and Negro families to- 
cether. One is reminded of the “South 
Pacific” lyric, “You've Got to Be 
Taught to Hate.” A lot of the busi- 
ness of living centers around the care, 
schooling and play of the children. 
The attitude of the children toward 
their neighbor children is carried into 
the home to the parents. Our chief 
of community activities finds that the 
two- to five-year-olds seem completely 
unaware of adult racial prejudices, 
though they notice and point out the 
fact that black” or ‘You're 
white.” 

She tells the story of two four-year- 
old girls, one Negro and one white, 
in a pre-school center, who were fast 
friends. One day they had a fight 
which ended with each child scream- 
ing at the other. The next day the 
white girl came in with .a bag of 
candy and told her friend of the day 
before that she couldn’t have any be- 
cause she was “black.” She then 
gave candy to all the other children, 
Negro and white, and said to the Ne- 
gro teacher, “Of course, you'll have 
to get some because I love you.” 

Three years ago a staff writer from 
a national magazine made an inves- 
tigation of Kingsborough Houses 
with the aim of debunking a news 
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story reporting on how well the Ne- 
groes and whites lived together. After 
interviewing many people he finally 
found a white tenant with a bitter 
complaint about her Negro neighbor. 
She delivered a long oration, relating 
in all its details a housewife’s argu- 
ment over a borrowed tray of ice 
cubes, and ended with, “And it makes 
my blood boil when I think of the 
soup I used to make for that woman 
when she was sick!” 

How do the tenants feel about non. 
segregated housing? A_ veteran of 
World War II, now a policeman, 
summed it up this way: ‘Well, | 
was sort of worried when I came to 
Amsterdam, but, you know, I've 
learned a lot. They’re just like the 
whites. When people are decent their 
color doesn’t count.”” Or, as the man- 
ager of Amsterdam Houses reports, if 
some trace of prejudice remains they 
may say, ‘The Negroes in the project 
are O.K.; it’s the omes across the 
street that we don’t like.” 

The effect of housing projects on 
neivhborhoods has been generally 
good. There has been no tendency 
for neighborhocd people to move 
away because of the projects. The 
projects are well built and are well 
maintained. Business in the neigh- 
borhood improves. With rare e:- 
ceptions the tenants are good neigh- 
bors. 

Just how far has nondiscrimination 
gone and what does it mean? It 
would not te right to claim too much. 

All white families in public hous 
ing have not immediately become 
friends of the Negro race, nor is the 
reverse true. Conditions vary between 
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projects ; in general, the older the 
projects and the longer families live 
together the better friends and neigh- 
bors they become. 

The effects of non-segregation are 
largely limited to the families within 
the project boundaries, although as 
far as the commerce of the neighbor- 
hood is concerned Negro families are 
generally welcome. 

Racial intermarriage is not  in- 
volved, nor are the problems of dis- 
crimination in employment, places of 
amusement, hotels and in other activi- 
ties. Human nature has not changed 
and some strife between persons of 
the same race or of different races will 
continue as before. 

Within the projects, the results 
have been solid and enduring. In the 
business of raising families, of chil- 


dren playing together, of lending a 
hand in emergencies, of living side 
by side in peace, much has been done. 
In caring for ‘each other's children, 
helping in sickness, working together 
in tenants’ organizations and_ social 
and athletic events; in practicing tol- 
erance in the best sense of the word, 
the tenants have raised a little the 
iron curtain between races. 

Race prejudice dies hard—and of- 
ten comes to life when seemingly 
dead. It has taken a long time and 
required great effort to get this far 
ahead and there is a long way to go. 
There are many to whom nondiscrim- 
ination is largely an abstract ideal to 
talk about, but in New York City’s 
public housing it is a reality. It can 
work, it is working. 


Copyright The New York Times Magazine 
(February 12, 1950) 


THE OLD-MARRIEDS 


By GWENDOLYN Brooks 


But in the crowding darkness not a word did they say. 

Though the pretty-coated birds had piped so lightly all the day. 
And he had seen the lovers in the little side-streets. 

And she had heard the morning stories clogged with sweets. 

It was quite a time for loving. It was midnight. It was May. 

But in the crowding darkness not a word did they say. 


From A_ Street in Bronzeville, copyright, 1945, by Gwendolyn 
Brooks Blakely, Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


Break Bread Together 


66]— AM a white Christian,” said 
the voice at the other end of 
the phone, ‘and I thought 

maybe your magazine could help me. 

Where in Chicago can I take my col- 

ored friends to dinner, some place 

where they won’t be embarrassed?” 

Being a non-white Christian, I 
knew exactly what he meant. Taking 
my white friends to dinner is also a 
problem. 

Chambers of Commerce, vacation 
literature and various other mediums 
proudly boast of good places to eat. 
Hotels and restaurants spend thou- 
sands of dollars advertising their cui- 
sine, but for those who would practice 
the brotherhood others preach, even 
in the 21 states that have a civil rights 
code, every dinner table is a potential 
battleground for another Civil War. 

Few are the Negroes who cannot 
cite at least one eating incident that 
marred an otherwise pleasant eve- 
ning. And for a particularly inter- 
esting time, add to opposite races, 
opposite sex, 

I meet quite often with two girls 
for dinner and a show in the loop. 
We have never discussed race or 
prejudice per se, and I’m sure my 
friends are not aware of the crisis we 
face each time we enter a new eating 
place. When they suggest a different 
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spot, I assume outwardly (and pray 
inwardly) that all will be well. So 
far I have never been rejected, but | 
have been uncomfortable. 

One night my friends elected to 
sit at the most prominent table in an 
exclusive grill, a table near a window 
and well to the center of the room. 
The lady domo promptly stationed 
herself directly in front of me and 
never took her eyes from our table 
the whole evening. From such ex. 
periences come ulcers. 

A few years ago a New York pub- 
lisher’s representative called to ask 
me to meet her at the Blackstone 
cocktail lounge for lunch. An hour 
later the phone rang again. The rep- 
resentative had a correction. 

“We can’t meet there!” she ex 
ploded. ‘I’ve never heard of sucha 
thing. This is your town, just where 
can we go to eat?” 

At the moment I couldn’t think of 
aone. There was no need of both of 
us getting all het up over it, and she 
was already burning, so I let her work 
it out. 

She did, and fixed it, but good. 
When I arrived at the North Clark 
street address, waiters had_ been 
posted at every entrance, and my host- 
ess stood watch at the stairway. In 
the dining room we were ushered to 
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a corner table. Thoughtfully I was 
seated with my back to the rest of the 
diners, my face toward the wall. The 
food was good, the waiters polite, but 
the interview was a dismal failure. 

The YWCA has a system for such 
problems in cities that permit propri- 
etors to set up their own segregation 
laws. When the Association’s na- 
tional convention was held in Atlan- 
tic City, it made certain that all eating 
and lodging places would welcome 
Negro delegates, then put copies of 
the New Jersey civil rights code in 
each credential kit. 

There were no incidents in Atlantic 
City, but I managed to find a couple 
in the next town. Some friends and 
Icut an afternoon session and went to 
a little oceanside town just for the 
fun of it. Off season though it was, 
the main cafe was doing a brisk busi- 
ness when we entered. Seeing me, the 


waitress said, tersely, that she had no 
tables, wouldn’t have any more that 
day. 

My friends were puzzled. I was 
silent. We went to the only other 
eating place, a counter hole-in-the- 
wall down the street. Places were 
set for them, their orders taken. The 
waitress studiously ignored me. My 
roommate tried to get her attention 
when I failed, but to no avail. She 
simply pretended that I did not exist. 

I slid off the stool and walked out. 
My roommate followed. We walked 
a long time in silence before she 
spoke. sorry,’’ she said, 
I'm glad I saw it. Now I know these 
things do happen, now I can fight for 
a friend instead of an ideal.” 

That evening, in Atlantic City, I 
had dinner with a member of the 
YWCA National Board. We dined 
in the finest hotel on the boardwalk. 


WIVES CAN BE SUSPICIOUS 


A YOUNG LAWYER, dining in a restaurant with his bride, was 
embarrassed by the hearty greeting from a coarse looking blonde. 
“Now don't get suspicious, darling,’ said the lawyer to his bris- 
tling bride. “She's just a girl I met professionally.” 
“Indeed! rasped his glowering wife. “Whose profession, yours 
or hers?” 


Future 
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Charles S. Johnson 


American 
Policies: 
Race and 


Foreign 


Reprinted from Pittsburgh Courier 


This is the complete text of speech 
made by Dr. Charles $. Johnson, pres- 
ident of Fisk University, on recent 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
program sponsored by the Pittsburgh 


Courier. 


T IS my sincere conviction that our 
racial system in America is the 
Achilles heel of both our domes- 

tic and foreign policy. We fought 
and won the last war to end the threat 
of the arbitrary brutalities of a mas- 
ter race. This was not all, but it was 
important. Let us look at our posi- 
tion. 

At the University of Texas last 
month, a student referendum on the 
admission of Negro students was 
called off two days before the poll. 
It was argued successfully that a vote 
to keep the ban would give the Rus- 
sians another chance to howl at the 
United States; a vote to lift the ban 
would cause the Texans to howl. Last 
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December I visited India, a country 
of 400,000,000 people of newly ac- 
quired national independence. The 
most frequent question asked about 
America, in the eager, urgent scan- 
ning of the possibilities of a friendly 
ideological alliance, was: what about 
the American Negro minority ? 

Assistant Secretary of State, George 
C. McGee, returning from a tour of 
the near East, South Asia and Africa, 
listed high among the barriers to our 
co-operation with these countries re- 
ports of racial discriminations in the 
United States. 

There are few countries in Europe 
and none in Asia or in South Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean that are not 
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concerned observers of this aspect of 
our domestic policy. 

A Danish visitor on a mission for 
the king said this: ‘You should 
know that Washington is not a good 
salesman for your kind of democ- 
racy.” Washington, D. C., the capi- 
tal of the nation and the capital of 
world democracy is the only great 
capital in the world, except perhaps 
Johannesburg, South Africa, where 
foreign visitors have to be chaper- 
oned to protect them from insults on 
account of color. The hotels, res- 
taurants and theatres have been closed 
to all persons of discernible color. 
The foreign visitor cannot escape ob- 
serving that schools and many other 
public services are racially segregated. 

There is no escaping the overtness 
and intent of this practice. For this 
city is governed by a Committee of 
Congress. In the minds of delegates 
from “‘colored’’ countries these ob- 
servations speak louder than our 
statesmen when they speak quite ear- 
nestly about our devotion to demo- 
cratic principles. 

We are signatories to the United 
Nations Charter pledging ourselves 
to ‘promote respect for and the ob- 
servance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedom for all without dis- 
tinction as to race.’ Civil rights, 
about which there is scoffing in some 
areas of our nation, are simply the 
domestic counterpart of human rights, 
accepted as moral standards for the 
civilized world. 

Of the 59 nations that are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, well over 
40 have a majority of colored people 
or a colored minority so substantial 
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as to make their presence an impor- 
tant factor in the foreign, as well as 
domestic, policies of the country. 
Over 20 of these nations are repre- 
sented in the United Nations by dele- 
gates who are colored by United 
States standards and who everywhere 
in this country run the risk of re- 
ceiving the discriminatory treatment 
which, in varying degrees, is meted 
out to our own colored citizens. The 
risk is not a hypothetical one. 

Our allies in the last war were not 
blind to our peculiar practices regard- 
ing race. They saw our colored troops 
getting the dirty work, inferior and 
segregated facilities. 

We might ask ourselves, how can 
we convincingly teach democracy to 
Japan and Germany unless we take 
it seriously at home. Consider the 
handicap under which our own diplo- 
matic representatives must work in 
negotiating with other nations, friend- 
ly and unfriendly, when this spectre 
of race is introduced. 

Since the first meeting of the 
United Nations, there has hardly 
been an important issue brought be- 
fore the Assembly or the Security 
Council in which the factor of race 
has not been involved, either explic- 
itly or hovering like an unwelcome 
ghost over the deliberations. 

We are before “the bar of world 
opinion as the chief advocate of the 
right of individuals to live as free 
men, equal before the law. Unless 
we can solve our own racial problem 
we cannot hope to plead successfully 
the cause of freedom and equality for 

others. 


Copyright, Town Hall (April 18, 1950) 
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Pioneer Montana woman battled men, elements 


and wild animals to protect Catholic 
school and carry U. S. mail 


THE LEGEND 
OF BLACK MARY 


BY MARK HARRIS 


S IT TRUE that Mary Fields could 
lick any man her weight? 
Was she as handy with a gun 
as the legend says she was? 

What did she do to offend the 
Bishop of Helena? 

These and other questions, though 
they may sound a bit soap-operaish to 
sophisticated readers, concern not 
some unsubstantial heroine of the air 
waves but a very real and very sub- 
stantial woman who, though more 
than three decades dead, is making a 
living legend of herself out Montana 
way. 

Mary Fields could never have been 
a sOap-opera sob-sister in the first 
place because—and this much of her 
history is incontrovertible—she was a 
Negro. As such she is perhaps the 
only Negro to have secured a place 
for herself in the lively annals of the 
nation’s third largest state, that sparse- 
ly-settled and aptly-named mountain- 
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ous Montana, where even Lewis and 
Clark had hard going, and where Sit- 
ting Bull whipped General Custer in 
what was, indeed, Custer’s last stand. 

Why bother to root out the facts 
of the Mary Fields legend? Because, 
say the historians, it’s smacking good 
history; because, say the folklorists, 
it's a great yarn. 

To date, only a very few concrete 
statistics have been gathered concern- 
ing Mary Fields, or, as she was pop- 
ularly called, “Black Mary.” It is 
known that she was born a slave in 
Tennessee on May 15, 1832, and that 
when she was old enough to think 
about the matter at all she decided 
that slavery wasn’t for her. So she 
took off, losing her way and wander- 
ing into Mississippi, but then, regain- 
ing her sense of direction, she worked 
her way northward, arriving for what 
was to be a lengthy stay in Toledo, 
Ohio. In this city she found employ- 
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ment at Ursuline Convent, a Catho- 
lic institution which was preparing 
young women for missionary work in 
the then-wild West. 

Here Mary became a close friend to 
Mother Amadeus, a nun. The church- 
woman, when the period of her train- 
ing was concluded in the early ‘80s, 
left, with five Ursuline sisters in her 
charge, to undertake the monumental 
task of Christianizing Indian tribes 
of the Montana Territory—Blackfeet, 
Flatheads, Sioux, Crows and Chey- 
ennes. It was a job whose difficulty 
was multiplied many times by the fact 
that these tribes had already had a 
taste of white civilization, and didn’t 
like it. As one historian, with a neat 
knack for understatement, has put it: 
“Strife had developed between white 
man and red man, causing much 
bloodshed.” 

For reasons which will probably 
never be ascertained Mary preferred 
to remain in Toledo. Perhaps she 
felt that she had already done enough 
traveling, or possibly she was loath to 
participate in any way in a program 
sponsored by whites, however idealis- 
tic, the end-goal of which was to im- 
pose “‘white’’ cultural patterns upon 
colored peoples. Nobody knows. 

In any case, Mary remained behind 
while the six Catholic women made 
slow and difficult progress toward 
their destination, St. Peter’s Mission, 
alonely outpost established by Jesuit 
Fathers in 1866. The abandoned mis- 
sion still stands a few miles west of 
busy Highway ‘91, between Great 
Falls and Helena, close by the Mis- 
souri River. En route, Mary’s good 


friend, Mother Amadeus, fell ill. 
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Medical attention was not obtainable, 
for the highways of today were but 
wooded paths then, and when she was 
finally carried into the mission she 
was close to death of pneumonia. 
Word of her condition was returned 
to Mary in Toledo, and whatever ob- 
jections she might have had to a west- 
ern journey were now swept away by 
the knowledge that her long-time 
friend was in critical difficulty. 

Once again Mary took off. It was as 
hazardous a journey as her first, and 
again it was made alone despite the 
triple obstacle of vast distance, un- 
settled and wild country, and the pres- 
ence, in some areas along her route, 
of hostile Indians. Yet somehow Mary 
completed the journey in time to 
nurse Mother Amadeus through a 
long period of convalescence. 

The nuns soon established a school 
for Blackfeet Indian girls, and Mary, 
now that she was here, decided to re- 
main. It is reported that she promptly 
devoted herself to that role tradition- 
ally reserved for Negro women: 
household service. She raised food for 
the convent school, fed and cared for 
a poultry stock of some 400 chickens, 
but, according to one report, was 
chiefly employed to ‘‘direct and help 
with the washing, always doing the 
sacristy linen herself.” 

But somehow this does not sound 
like the ‘Black Mary” of the legend. 
It is difficult to visualize her content- 
edly cultivating her garden, minister- 
ing to a flock of chickens or happily 
singing over a washtub. More believ- 
able are the tales that come down 
through time from early Montanans 
who knew her prior to her death in 
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1924. They judge her role differently. 

Cracker-barrel historians point first 
to the fact that the sisters of St. Peter's 
Mission, like any group of women 
in a land where women were few, 
needed a protector. They could not, 
of course, have tolerated the presence 
of a male protector-in-residence and 
so they turned to Mary who, however 
uninstructed she may have been in the 
learned pursuits, knew a good deal 
more than the sheltered nuns of the 
nature and habits of the male animal. 

On at least two notable occasions 
she tangled with men of the area. The 
origins of the disputes are still mat- 
ters that may be endlessly argued, but 
certain it is that they involved, in one 
form or another, Mary’s self-desig- 
nated protectorate—the gentle nuns. 
Once, so goes the tale, a swain of the 
neighborhood, thwarted by Mary, 
made an ugly face at her and per- 
formed certain other insulting ges- 
tures. Mary thought it was a fine face 
—a fine face, that is to throw stones 
at, which she did. Apparently her 
pitching arm was in good shape, for 
her target turned his face in an oppo- 
site direction and when last seen was 
sprinting with a good deal of enthu- 
siasm in the general direction of the 
Canadian border. 

During her 10-year stay at St. 
Peter's Mary seldom went far from 
the stone-walled shelter without her 
gun. On at least one occasion she felt 
called upon to use it. This time her 
disputant was a hired man with whom 
she had words of a sort not usually 
employed within earshot of a convent. 
Words led, as they sometimes did in 
the Old West, to gunplay. Mary 
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played faster. She fired at the hired 
man, sending her bullets just close 
enough to let it be known she could 
make the shave closer if need be. The 
hired man took the hint and fled 
across the meadows. 

Other tales of Mary’s spirited cour. 
age persist. Once, returning to the 
mission from a shopping trip, her 
horses, frightened by wolves, over- 
turned her wagon and she was forced 
to spend the night on the prairie. She 
sat on the upturned wagon, a rifle 
across her knees, and thus she re- 
mained, guarding her cargo and pro- 
tecting herself and her frightened 
horses from hungry prairie animals, 
A similar story, perhaps concerning a 
different experience, or perhaps a va- 
riation on the one just related, holds 
that Mary was stranded on the prairie 
ene night in the dead of winter. In 
the morning search parties set out to 
look for her, fully convinced that she 
could not have survived the sub-zero 
night. But they found her busily work- 
ing to upright her wagon. She was 
little the worse for her experience. 
“T just kept walking,” she told her 
would-be rescuers. ‘I just walked up 
and down all night to keep from 
freezing.” 

She was, in the best sense, a pio- 
neer woman. She was rough and she 
was tough. Perhaps, as the Bishop of 
Helena apparently decided, she was 
not exactly the best sort of influence 
for the nuns and children of a con- 
vent. Whatever his reasons, early in 
the "90s, the Bishop issued a crisp 
order to Mother Amadeus: ‘‘Send 
that black wqman away!’ Mary, 
sulted, hurt and bewildered, galloped 
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off to Helena to confront the Bishop, 
who informed her only that he had 
“heard things” about her. Mary de- 
manded that she be allowed to con- 
front the rumor-mongers face to face, 
but her demanid went unfulfilled. She 
lost her job, but with the help of 
friends obtained an appointment as 
Government carrier between Cascade 
and St. Peter's. She made the 15-mile 
journey daily, seated high in her mail 
coach, dressed like a man, and smok- 
ing the best imported (from St. 
Louis) cigars. The cigars shocked the 
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sisters and the Bishop, but the mail 
went through. 

And over the years it is Mary 
Fields they talk about where men and 
women gather to hear tales of the 
Old West that is no more. St. Peter's 
Mission is deserted. The sisters and 
the Bishop are dead. 

Mary remains. She is buried beside 
the rutted road over which she once 
carried the mails, but she is not dead. 
One may still “hear things’ about 
her. She is a legend, and legends 
never die. 
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560—WILD CONQUEST by Peter ABRAHAMS (Harper $3). All the promise 
that South African Negro novelist Peter Abrahams showed in his exciting 
but somewhat slipshod The Path Of Thunder has blossomed forth in this 
fine new novel. With Wld Conquest Abrahams has established himself among 
the finest colored writers in the world. His wonderful story of the Great Trek 
of Boers into the wilds of South Africa to be pitted against the courageous 
Matabele is told in fresh, warm human terms that makes this book one of the 
best of this or any other season. Don't miss it by any means. 


561—SIMPLE SPEAKS HIS MIND by Lancston HuGues (Simon & Schuster 
$1). The assorted tales of basic Negro life that Langston Hughes has been 
telling through his Chicago Defender column for some years now have been 
collected in a book. Using the timeworn device of talking through a mythical 
character called Simple, Hughes has done a beautiful job of reflecting the 
thoughts of the colored man in the street on varied subjects ranging from 
race to atom bombs. This is jolly reading, but beware of taking too much ata 
time. The sameness of the style tends to be wearying. 


562—OUT OF THE RED by Rep SmitH (Knopf $3). The popular New York 
Herald-Tribune sports columnist Red Smith has a devastating style of covering 
the doings of the athletic fraternity, and his wacky humor is on display in this 
collection of assorted pieces done in the past five years. A number of outstand- 
ing Negro athletes including Joe Louis, Levi Jackson and Beau Jack figure in 
the proceedings. Whether you are intellectually-inclined or prefer your study- 
ing in box scores, Smith has something between the covers for you. 


563—THE IRREVERENT MR. MENCKEN by Epcar KeMter (Little Brows 
$3.50). The man who has made a career out of ripping apart sacred cows 
gets a little going-over himself in this excellent biography of H. L. Mencken. 
For long years Mencken, through his sizzling literary style and bent for the 
apt phrase at the apt time, has lost many friends but unquestionably influenced 
people. Author Edgar Kemler studies what makes Mencken tick and tells 
the story of his impact on America in this excellent biography. 


564—HUMAN FERTILITY by Eomunp J. Farris (Author's Press $5). Re- 
sults of a long study of the subject of fertility from the viewpoint of the male, 
this book is a revelation in its findings such as its statement that only four out 
of every 10 men are potentially fully able to have children. Written from a 
scientific approach, this is not a sensational sex book aiming at Kinsey-like 
sales. It is a sane, sober report of a study that throws an entirely new light 
on the subject of sterility, which is increasingly becoming @ serious problem 
for married couples. 
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5¢5—NO POSTPONEMENT by Jorn LaFarce S. J. (Longmans, Green $3). 
This is an honest examination of the minority problem in the United States 
with religion offered as a solution. Author LaFarge, with over 20 years of 
practical experience in the field of race relations, does an excellent job of 
showing how the United States must first solve her own minority problems if 
she is to Maintain moral leadership among nations. 


566—SHRIEK WITH PLEASURE by Toni Howarp (Prentice-Hall $2.75). A 
well told story of an emotionally immature woman foreign correspondent who 
could be a top-notch reporter if it were not for her obsession with sex. Shricé 
With Pleasure is the step by step character disintegration of a woman well 
fortified with a variety of alcoholic concoctions, but never too intoxicated to be 
unaware of her own beauty. This is a book that will please the Forever 
Amber trade and take much less time to read. The scene is post-war Germany. 


s¢7—THE CRIMINALITY OF WOMEN by Orro (U. of Pennsylvania 
Press $3.50). Dr Pollak’s research in the field of female criminality has 
brought to light many significant facts and interesting theories. That many 
criminologists consider “woman's deceitfulness” the outstanding characteristic 
of the female criminal is one of them. Pollak goes on to analyze society's 
reluctance to consider the female criminal in the same light as the male 
criminal, and does a fine job of analyzing the character of the crimes committed 
by the fairer sex. This timely study will answer many of the questions raised 
by layman as well as student. The book is adequately indexed and has an 


en 

cal excellent bibliography. It is unfortunate that such an authoritative work by 
the one of Pollak’s standing and published by a university press would be guilty 
om of spelling Negro with a small “'n” throughout the text. 

ta 


568—JACKIE ROBINSON by Bit RorpeR (Barnes $2.50). This work as one 
in a rash of biographical yarns, now current in cinema and fiction on the first 
Negro to play major league baseball, is exemplary in a single big detail: 
factualness. Done in easy-reading style by a popular sportswriter of a New 
York daily, here is a tale which follows the life career of Jackie Robinson 
interestingly but without sacrificing truth for dramatics. Especially readable in 
this book from the publisher's Most Valuable Player series (Jackie was Na- 
tional League's MVP last year) is the uncensored story of Branch Rickey’s 
“search” for Negro talent to bolster his Brooklyn Dodgers which reached 
fruition with Robinson. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
LEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 
560 562 564 566 568 
561 563 565 567 
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Writer pokes good-natured fun at 
some off-the-beaten-path inn- 
keepers he has met 


BEHOLD 
THE INNKEEPER 


BY ROI OTTLEY . 


ITH noisy fanfare somebody 

gave old man Statler a gilt- 

edged award a few months 
ago, for being the outstanding hotel- 
operator of the century. The poor 
fellow, dead 22 years now, was hon- 
ored because he introduced such pro- 
digious features as electric-light but- 
tons, keyholes above door-knobs, and 
ice water in every room. These tra- 
dition-shattering innovations un- 
doubtedly will go down in history 
as contributions comparable to the 
discovery of atomic energy. 

Even so, I wish to enter a vigorous 
dissent in behalf of the Negro inn- 
keeper—particularly those intriguing 
characters who operate joints on side- 
streets, back of alleys, and along the 
railroad tracks in every city, North 
and South. These worthies cater to a 
jump trade whose exacting demands 
would tax the patience of Job. They 


ROI OTTLEY, nationally-known hee. 
lance writer and author of New World 
A-Coming and Black Odyssey, has a new 
book coming out this fall. 
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must know their clientele with the 
intuition of a homing pigeon. 

But as usual the white folks have 
ignored our significant contributions. 
Everybody knows, without nudging, 
that these Negro innkeepers are the 
deluxe model of the industry, and 
have indeed streamlined to a mub 
their contributions to hotel manage. 
ment. Consequently they have 
emerged as personalities of extraor- 
dinary proportions, and maitre 
d'hdtel without peers. 

The Negro innkeeper has a long 
and distinguished history, with roots 
deep in the industry. Even in the 
beginning, in those back days, he was 
quite a unique character. For exam- 
ple, one, Cato Alexander, operated 
a popular roadhouse situated at swank 
Beekman Place in New York long 
before the Civil War. His inn hada 
lounge room with a bar, and white- 
walled rooms above covered with 
delightful engravings. 

Cato’s was the place to go. Finan 
ciers of Wall Street used to go to 
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Cato’s in the early summer mornings 
to drink his famous mint juleps. The 
place was frequented by those socially 
prominent white people who believed 
in the marked superiority of colored 
cooking, and by those old grizzled 
boys who had little numbers they 
wished to show Cato’s engravings. 
These white folks fulsomely de- 
scribed his hospitality as “unbiased by 
any modern abolition doctrines’’— 
meaning Cato gave service edged with 
the unoffensive manners of Uncle 
Tom. But Mr. Alexander, it appears, 
was a remarkable host—as actually 
the sly rascal was an active conductor 


he Fin the Underground Railroad and his 
inn a station along the route. He car- 
We Fried on throughout his lifetime with- 
MS. Bout once being suspected. 
ng, His modern descendants in inn- 
the i keeping are no less imaginative in 
and conducting blinds. Today the Negro 
pub innkeeper off the beaten path is in- 
deed a distinct feature of a Negro 
ave traveler's well-being and happiness. 
20° B To every colored wayfarer, he is ge- 
itre nial host, understanding father-con- 
fessor, primitive-psychiatrist, and if 
long § your needs are urgent he can always 
perform a neat turn of procuring a 
the ff bottle after legal hours. To be sure, 
Was he’s your man, if you want to play a 
xam- @ number, lay one on a nag, or do a 
rated fi little peeking in blackjack or poker. 
wank He is indeed one and the same man 
long f whether he operates a hotel in Chi- 
vad cago, New York or Sugar Loaf, Mis- 
‘hite sissippiperhaps the shape of his 
with J} personality has something to do with 
an occupational disease. To begin 
inant with, he operates a hostelry with the 
go t0 idea that giving service is a super- 
IGEST B AUGUST 1950 


fluous occupation, a waste of every- 
body’s valuable time. He is unmoved 
by howls of rage, nor pleadings of 
passion, and indeed is quick to anger 
if you push the matter. Beware 
brother! 

Sometimes, depending upon the 
man’s chameleon moods, he is a phil- 
osophical gentleman, perhaps a fatal- 
ist, who regards one day pretty much 
like another, one guest like another. 
For example, if you ask that the bed 
sheets be changed once a week, the 
man instantly sniffs a snob, and is 
quick to bristle. He holds that clean 
sheets are sheer nonsense: sooner or 
later, he reasons quite logically, who- 
ever you are the clean sheets you use _ 
will become dirty—"'soil” is a word 
used only in the well-upholstered 
hostelries. 

Suppose, in a moment of anguish, 
you complain that bedbugs march 
across the room nights. You describe 
in detail how in military formation 
they creep pugnaciously out of every 
corner and crevice, intent upon com- 
mitting murder. Maybe you even 
spent the night in mortal combat with 
the vicious little fellows, and spent 
with exertion you stagger to the inn- 
keeper with a mild beef. Man, you're 
wrong! 

The innkeeper undoubtedly will 
declare, none too quietly or tactfully, 
that your charge is exaggerated and 
carping, and quickly inform you that 
after all you are getting something for 
nothing, not to mention the cozy hos- 
pitality inherent in permanent guests 
who share your bed and board—albeit 
bugs. He reasons that bedbugs are 
one of God's creatures and as such 
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entitled to their pound of flesh, with 
interest. 

You've perhaps often wondered 
why Negroes can give back-breaking 
service to white folks in white hos- 
telries, but somehow lose all talent 
for giving service the moment they 
begin to work in colored hotels. But 
this is a wrong and carping approach 
to the problem. Actually they only 
give a different type and quality of 
service as they strictly observe the 
unique protocol of colored hotel man- 
agement. They operate on the well- 
known, time-honored theory that all 
Negroes look alike—or, to use the 
language current in such circles, we 
are all boon pals. 

The bellboy is a case in point. He 
has never received his proper recog- 
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nition as a distinct contribution to 
colored hotels. For example, this 
charming fellow, as you arrive ina 
taxi at the hotel door, will calmly 
watch you alight and struggle unaided 
with mountains of luggage. With in- 
finite politeness, he waits until you've 
just about reached the room clerk’ 
desk and staggered to a sweaty halt. 
and with overwhelming graciousness 
offers to help you with your bags. 
With the precision of a pawnbroker, 
he mentally determines their worth, 
hence the size of tip. Woe to you, if 
your bags are beat imitations of 
leather! 

Presumably you have passed the 
initial inspection, when the room 
clerk finds you a place second-floor 
rear. The bellboy leads you like 4 
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bumpkin through the corridors, point- 
ing out the highjinks performed in 
each room along the route, and de- 
posits you in a stuffy cell. He’s all 
smiles as he extends a grasping hand. 
But beware, he is easily put upon if 
you ask that the windows be opened, 
water faucets be checked, and request 
however timidly that the closet doors 
be pried open—these demands are not 
according to the protocol. 

But this is about the moment when 
the hilarious fun begins. Call for a 
bowl of ice and you become involved 


Follow The Leader 


DURING A MIDWEEK CHURCH MEETING, 


for a prayer. 
in prayer?” 
his voice. 

Still no answer. 


in the bell-hop’s distinct ways of do- 
ing things. He usually arrives without 
a bottle-opener, presumably because 
you're going to use your teeth. He 
expects to be invited to join in the 
festivities, introduced around, and is 
angrily aggrieved if rebuffed. But he 
will offer his opinions in any discus- 
sion in progress. If you look sharp, 
you might discover he has given the 
check a nice lift in price. But all this 
is part of the fun and certainly ne 
basis for complaint to the manage- 
ment. 


it came time 


The parson said, “Deacon White, will you lead us 
The good deacon slumbered on. 
“Deacon White, will you please lead us in prayer?” 


The parson raised 


By this time, the parson had had enough. He fairly shouted 
“Deacon White, will you lead?” 
The startled deacon shook himself awake and growled, ‘‘Leaa 


yourself, I just dealt.” 


Haydn Pearson, That Darned Minister's Son (Doubleday) 
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A son receives a valuable 
lesson in pride as a grad- 
uation gift from his father 


GIFT FROM FATHER 


BY CHARLES H. LEACtI 


Reprinted from Pageant 


Y FATHER was a plain, sim- 
ple, uneducated man. He 
could neither read nor write, 

and when I finished high school I did 
not know whether he envied me or 
was proud of me. 


Father was a blacksmith and em- 
ployed three men. On the day I was 
graduated, my mother and six broth- 
ers attended the exercises but my 
father kept to his forge and anvil. 
Returning home we passed the shop 
and he came to the door. 

“Our son took three prizes,” my 
mother told him proudly. 

“Humph, school is over now. 
There is work to be done. Son, the 
cesspool must be emptied.” 

“He shall not empty cesspools on 
graduation day! He shall not!” my 
mother cried. Father only glared at 
me. 

I knew my father. Although kind, 
and slow to anger, he, like many an- 
other craftsman, took on the nature of 
the materials with which he worked. 
He was a man of iron. I emptied the 
cesspool. 
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Just before supper time after I had 
bathed and put on my new suit again, 
I heard the cover of the cesspool clang 
back into place and then father’s pon- 
derous step in the back hall. As he 
opened the kitchen door mother be- 
gan to scold him. She had wept all 
afternoon. Father ignored her and 
turned to me. “You have done a good 
job. You saved $16. 

“You want to study and become a 
clergyman and not work with your 
hands. You must learn and under- 
stand what has to be done sometimes 
to earn or save a dollar if you would 
lead and preach. 

“IT could have my men empty the 
cesspool when it is needed and it 
would cost me $200-$300 a year. I 
want to know if you are too proud to 
earn a dollar at an unpleasant job as 
some men have to do. Here.” 

He took a white envelope from his 
pecket, handed it to me and then 
turned to the sink to wash up. When 
I opened it my mother wept again, 
this time for joy. I wept, too. It 
contained $400. 

Copyright, Pageant (May, 1950) 
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Thomas Dorsey, composer of Precious Lord 


was once roving minstrel singing bawdy 
ballads in Chicago saloons 


MINSTREL 
CHANGES HIS TUNE 


BY FULTON OURSLER 


Reprinted from Chicago Daily News 


NE day at the Dutch Treat Club 
I heard that sweet-voiced Irish- 
man, Morton Downey, sing a 
strange new tune. It was called Take 
My Hand, Precious Lord. It was a 
song of deep spiritual praise that 
must have gushed from the heart of 
the composer. 

When the meeting was over, I 
asked Morton who had written the 
song. Whereupon he grabbed me by 
the shoulders and told me a tale from 
teal life. 

Many years ago there roamed the 
saloons and speak-easy joints of Chi- 
cago, two Negro musicians. One of 
them toting a guitar, they would 
enter a barroom together. 

The one called Tom would sit 
down at the inevitable piano and they 
FULTON OURSLER, New York lec- 
turer and writer, is perhaps best known 
for his book, The Greatest Story Ever 
Told. The above story is one in a series 


of Modern Parables appearing in the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 
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would begin to play and sing. Cus- 
tomers at the brass rail would ap- 
plaud the ditties which, sad to say, 
were not for polite ears. 

The words were rowdy, if not 
blasphemous and the glasses on the 
bar would rattle from the raucous 
laughter. Then Tom and his partner 
would pass the hat for dimes and 
quarters, before moving on to the 
next gin mill and the next piano. 

For years those two strolling min- 
strels loped up and down dowdy 
streets in fair weather and foul gather- 
ing just enough coins to live on. 

Then one day Tom fell ill. The 
doctor at the clinic shook his head 
and wrote out a ticket. For the next 
two years Tom sang no more. Much 
of that period he was in a hospital 
bed, and time was heavy on his hands. 

What happened to him and when 
I don’t pretend to know, because he 
himself isn’t sure. Certainly it was 
not some sudden mysterious overturn 
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in his vagabond soul. Rather the 
change came as a slow, mysterious 
process that made him more and more 
thoughtful and silent. 

One day his old partner came to his 
bedside, radiant. 

“Tom,” he crowed, ‘I’ve got great 
news for us two. I just talked to your 
doctor. You're getting out of here 
tomorrow! You're well. 

“We'll be back on our old route 
again. And I don’t mind telling you, 
it’s been tough for me without you.” 

But Tom was slowly shaking his 
head. 

“I've got to disappoint you, part- 
ner,” he said. “I’m not the same man 
that used to travel with you. For a 
long time now, I’ve been thinking 
about my father. 

‘He was a very poor man, what 


you call a lay preacher who had heard 
the call, and his whole life was spent 
telling people what was right and 
what was wrong. 

‘Now, partner, it has come home 
to me what Pop would say about the 
songs we've been singing. They're 


not right, partner. They're wrong.” 

“They get us the dough, don't they. 
Ain’t no money in religion, you know 
that.” 

That was as odd a parting as I 
ever heard of. One partner weeping 
at the change which made his friend 
ashamed of those rowdy places. The 
other weeping that his pal would not 
start a new kind of life with him. 

But neither would give in. The 
partnership was over. 

Now Tom wrote his new songs, 
full of love and tenderness and wor- 
ship. They were not at all like Ne- 
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gro spirituals; they were in the mod. 
ern rhythm, they had musical sophis. 
tication, yet they were devotional, 
filled with a passionate celebration of 
the love of God and man. 

At first, things did not work out 
easily. Door after door remained po. 
litely closed. But little by little con. 
gregations began to sing Toms 
hymns. 

First, humbly in what are called 
storefront churches, poorest of God's 
houses. In those meager temples of 
the Lord, the vagabond composer 
found a welcome; then he began to 
form choirs in Chicago and elsewhere, 

Driving a battered old Ford he 
rambled out of town, forming singing 
groups in churches, in stop after stop 
along a winding road that took him 
south to Atlanta and east to the slums 
of Harlem. 

Within a few years they were sing: 
ing his lovely unfamiliar music every: 
where. And now they needed the 
sheet music with bars and _ notes to 
play and sing by and he had to find 
ways and means to print them. 

So willy-nilly he became a music 
publisher. People wanted records, 
too, and so records were made. To- 
day Thomas A. Dorsey is the head 
of a music business whose annual 
volume runs to hundreds of thou: 
sands of dollars. 

Sometimes as he drives through the 
Chicago Loop, under the elevated, he 
sees a bent, familiar figure with a 
guitar still going from one saloon to 
another singing the old songs for 
nickels and dimes. What made the 


difference? 


Copyright, The Petar and Tribune Syndicate 
(April 22, 1950) 
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United Negro College 
Fund 


I am glad you were sufficiently im- 
pressed with Ted Poston’s article on my 
relationship to the United Negro College 
Fund to reprint it in the January issue of 
Necro Dicest. Aside from the generous 
reference which the article makes to my 
own efforts, I am delighted that the United 
Negro College Fund gets this additional 
boost. 

You will be pleased to know that our 
1949 campaign raised $1,156,041.49 and 
exceeded our income over previous years 
by nearly $100,000. Slowly but surely we 
are moving forward and this in spite of 
the drop back in other campaigns. 

F, D. Patterson 
President 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Interracial Marriages 


The pathetic and disgusting whooping 
and hollering which followed the far-too- 
few “interracial” marriages of two big- 
wigs of the NAACP makes me understand 
all the more the truth of H. L. Mencken's 
sage observation: America is the first comic 
country the world has ever produced. Now 
that I am fortified against the gross super- 
stitions of the Americans, black and white, 
lam able to laugu at them rather that 
blow my top. 

Among the civilized minority there is 
but one race, the human race. Therefore, 
itis not kosher to think in terms of inter- 
ncial” marriages. And it isn’t Christian 
either! 

I am certainly glad that the Walter 
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the mailbag 


Whites and the Leslie Perrys had the guts 
to defy public opinion which, to be true, 
is 98 per cent moonshine. Would that 
other brave souls would follow their dem- 
ocratic examples! 

F. V. Seabrook 
New York, N. Y. 


Hearn’s Other Wife’s Son 


In your article, Lafcadio Hearn’s Other 
Wife, you omitted the most important 
thing that Hearn did for the Negro. 

By his wife, Althea Foley, he had a son. 
It was my fortune to have known him (the 
son) very well. I was employed by him 
for over five years. He was about 62 years 
old when I first met him. No other Negro 
had, or deserved, so much respect from 
white and colored in Cincinnati. Although 
he was well able to pass for white, he did 
not attempt to do so. His whole life was 
dedicated to helping Negroes so they could 
improve their lot. 

He was a businessman and his forte was 
starting young men right in life—I am one 
of his “‘boys.’” Several of Cincinnati's top 
Negroes are others. 

This man was a writer in his own right, 
although he never was published. On his 
death the whole city mourned. The daily 
papers carried more about his death and 
funeral than usually is carried for presi- 
dents. 

This man, who left no family but who 
left a lot of us who love him, was William 
Louis Anderson. No story of Hearn’s 
life would be complete without mentior. 
of W. L. Anderson, the only good Hearr 
did for our race. 

Clifford Hampton 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Negroes Do Have Guts 


Some time ago I read in a well-known 
Negro magazine that the Negro does not 
really want equality and today I was read- 
ing the article by Oscar DePriest who said, 
“Today's Negroes have no guts.’ Is that 
true? Is it really true that the Negroes 
of today don’t have the guts nor spunk to 
prove to the world and themselves that 
these statements are definitely mot true? 
I truly hope they aren't for, you see, I too 
am a Negro and I'd hate very much to 
find out that my children must grow up in 
a country full of race prejudice and segre- 
gation just because their forefathers didn’t 
have enough guts to do anything about it. 

If these statements are untrue, then why 
doesn’t the Negro do something about the 
situation the world is in as far as the 
Negro is concerned? There are many Ne- 
groes who are in a good position to do 
something about it if only they would. 

If we have guts, why are so many quali- 
fied Negroes walking around looking for 
jobs? I honestly hate to agree with Mr. 
DePriest, but I feel the same way he does 
at times. I haven't lived as iong as Mr. 
DePriest, nor half as long and I haven't 
accomplished anything yer, but I’m going 
to and I should like to know that my 
accomplishments will not go unnoticed just 
because ‘today’s Negroes have no guts.” 

If it isn't true, why don’t more of our 
servicemen have higher ratings in the dif- 
ferent branches of service? Why is there 
one medal in particular no Negro has ever 
received although many have deserved it? 
I have said I agree with Mr. DePriest at 
times, but that still does not stop me from 
praying we both are wrong. I hope every- 
one is wrong who says “today’s Negroes 
have no guts,” and “the Negro does not 
really want equal rights’’ because I have a 
sister who is training to be a nurse and 
when she comes out, I'd like to know she 
will have a place to work! A place made 
by the fighting Negroes of today who are 
called (in other words) cowards. After 
all, we are over 14,000,000 strong and 
I'm certain 7f today’s Negroes do have, and 
do really want equal rights, there are 
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enough of us to fight and get what we want, 
Why not prove to everyone that today’s 
Negroes do have guts by fighting and fight. 
ing and fighting until a place is made for 
me and my children’s children and you and 
your children’s children. 1 know we can 
do it. 

Mabel E. Jacobs 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fire The Proof Reader 


Referring to the article, “The Future 
of the Negro” in Necro Dicesr for Feb- 
ruary, I notice that it says “By General 
Dwight C. Eisenhower.” I thought his 
name was Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Also, I notice that the word ‘fallible’ 
is spelled ‘‘fallable.” I am wondering if 
that is an error of the printer or of the 
General. 

If those are errors on the part of the 
magazine, I believe corrections should be 
made in the next issue. 

George B. Thornton 
Wilberforce, O. 


ED. The error was typographical. 


Old Magazines To The 


Africans 


I wonder what Americans do with their 
old copies of EBoNy and Necro Dicest’ 
Over here there are many of our students 
who would gladly and most gratefully ac 
cept them. 

In my travels through the length and 
breadth of the Union, I always leave m 
latest copy of EBONY at one school, and 
my Dicesr at another. I always get let 
ters of appreciation from the teachers ask- 
ing for more copies of your publications 
Of course, I haven’t enough to accede t 
these requests, but it is possible that 
Americans would care to send their ol 
copies to the principals of these schools 

I would gladly furnish addresses or un 
dertake to distribute the magazines, if you 
would publish this appeal. 

O. W. Fests 
Port Elizabeth, C. P., South Africa 
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COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


WHO WILL BE FIRST TO CRACK MET OPERA? © By Allan Morrison 


Negro singers made their operatic debut back in 1872. Since then 
they have toured Europe, appeared before the crowned heads of the 
world, and been universally acclaimed for their great gift of music. But 
in all these years, not one Negro has ever been permitted to appear in 
any role with the Metropolitan Opera Company. Then boom! Rudolf 
Bing, new Met manager, suddenly indicated that the ban had been lifted. 
In this timely article, Allan Morrison gives the complete story of the 
Negro in opera, and in the light of Mr. Bing’s pronouncement, his 
future with or without the mighty Met. 


YOU AND YOUR PREJUDICES By Shailer Upton Lawton 
“Prejudice feeds upon ignorance,” writes eminent psychiatrist, Dr. 
Shailer Upton Lawton in this brilliant treatise. “It takes an intelligent 
person to override his prejudices, or even to realize the damage they 
do.”” Dr. Lawton finds that America is crossed and criss-crossed by 
prejudice; that 99 times out of 100 the prejudiced person is convinced 


that he is justified in feeling the way he does about his neighbor. One 
by one the psychiatrist scientifically explcdes the popular myths and 
theories about Negroes, Jews and Catholics. “If you must be anti any- 
thing,” he pleads, “be anti-prejudiced.” 


ARE ROBBY’S ROUGH DAYS OVER? By Harold Rosenthal 


“No!” says this New York Herald-Tribune sportswriter, who de- 
clares Jackie was a special case when he entered the majors, and will 
remain just that, a target for the invectives and hatred of small people 
until he hangs up his uniform. Those who came behind him can 
almost forget their color and concentrate on being ballplayers, but not 

i Jackie. He dared break tradition and must pay for it. 
let 


ss WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME By Ralph ]. Bunche 


Hundreds of articles have been written about Ralph Bunche, but for 
that the first time this world-renowned diplomat and scholar tells the real 
| * story of his life—his struggle for an education, attempts to block his ap- 
or pointments to a State Department job, rebuffs in Washington. Mr. 
you Bunche sees two Americas: one of democratic ideals and the America 
ot everyday life which falls short in giving practical expression to the 
‘est first, as far as minorities are concerned. He also sees hope in the oppor- 
tunity our American society affords for those who will fight for it. 
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Enjoy Yourself 


It’s later than you think, for this is the time of the year when two weeks with 
pay (or 52 weeks without) makes you timetable and suitcase conscious. It 
is the time of year when the wild waves and wild women call, and mountain 
breezes whisper cool promises of snow-capped peaks and clear trout streams. 

Then suddenly, rudely, comes the awakening. The great eternal question 
what to take along to make this vacation the most comfortable, the most 
relaxing and most enjoyable ever. 

In this jet-propelled day and age when we travel at the speed of a flying 
saucer and with the weight of nylon, reading matter, too, must conform to the 
times. And what, pray tell, with its new picture format and handy size is 
quicker to read, handier to pack or carry to those faraway places than NEGRo 
DIGEST ? 

It lies flatter in your baggage or purse than sunglasses. It is lighter by 
ounces than mosquito lotion. It will attract more admiring glances than any- 
thing in that duffel bag except, of course, the French bathing suit. NeEcko 
DIGEST is a joy to read any day, a comfort in the time of rest and relaxation, 

Vacation days are your days. Enjoy yourself. Let the boss do your work 
for you and let us do your thinking. All you have to do is to lie on the beach 
and soak up the sunshine or lie under a tree and soak up NeGRo Digest: The 
Best Articles on the Negro in the Nation's Press. One hundred pages of sheet 
reading pleasure with pictures, to be taken at leisure in attractive 30-cent 
capsules with all the meaty goodness left in and all the dry outer edges and 
superfluous words left out. 

NeGRO DIGEST is an essential item in your vacation kit. If you really want 
to enjoy yourself, it is a vacation must. 
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